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February Is ‘Consult Your Supplier Month'—Are You Ready? 
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for quicker, easier, 
cleaner drum changes... 


ALEMITE 
HOIST-ALEMITERS* 


It’s easy to change drums with an 
Alemite Hoist-Alemiter. Just open 
the air valves and all pumps raise 
as a unit. Change drum .. . close 
air valve . .. assembly lowers 
smoothly back into position. (Hoist- 
Alemiters also available in Dual 
Pump Units and Hand Operated 
Single Pump Units.) 


*Powered by Miraculous 
Atomic Pump! 


An Alemite exclusive! Factory- 
sealed, pre-lubricated. Positive 
priming, no air pockets, no adjust- 
ments. Efficient, completely de- 
pendable. Unconditionally guaran- 
teed for 27 months! 
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Speed sales—increase volume—step up profits with 
this complete and modern Alemite set-up. Helps you 
bring in new customers—impress old ones. Gives you 


everything you need for a more streamlined, efficient 
and economical lubrication department. 


Alemite Triple Hoist-Alemiters let you pump lubri- 
cant direct from your original 100 lb. drums at the 
Lube Bay. Supply lube from 100 Ib. drums placed at 
Remote Control Locations. Pipe it directly to Over- 
head Reels, pits and lifts. 


The Alemite Overhead Hose Reels are space saving, 
time saving, trouble-free, safe! Ready always within 
arm’s reach. Hoses stay clean—out of the way when 
not in use. Automatically retract when work is finished. 


Included in this set is a Pump Control Panel, Portable Auto- 
matic Transmission Oil Dispenser and a Portable Waste Oil 


ALEMITE 


U.S. PAT. OFF 
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DUAL TICKET PRINTER MULTI- 
METER TOTALIZER UNIT equipped 
with counter shifter. This permits al- 
ternate printing of a single ticket for 
each product tender without stopping 
the flow. Installation (above) includes 
Cable Drive Take-offs from each High 
four Model W-50 SMITHwa 
Pressure Meters equipped wit ie 
matic Temperature Compensation. 
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Newest THING in high capacity measurement is the use 
of SMITHway Meters in multiples. A bank of four meters, for 
example, equipped with a multimeter totalizer permits flow 
rates as high as 4,200 BBLS./HR. In effect, this system pro- 
vides single recording plus the flexibility obtainable only from 
multiple meters. 


When flow varies, meters may be cut out to suit line conditions, 
thus assuring maximum accuracy at all flow rates. When 


meters require service, you remain on-stream. Only a minimum 
of down-time is required to service one of these units and during 
this time the other meters carry on with no loss in meter or line 
efficiency. Write today for Bulletin 126-A. 


FACTORIES: 5715 SMITHway ST., LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. - P. 0. BOX S00, SUCCASUNNA, HJ. 


Offices: New York 36, Chicago 7, Atlanta, Houston 20— Canada: Toronto 12, Vancouver 1 
International Division: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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' It’s important to know at all times— 
what's going on . . . as well as what's" 
going through ! 3 A 
You'll find OPW “VISI-FLO” Sight — 24 
Glass Indicators a trustworthy visible 
means of alerting you as to rate of flow, - 
viscosity, color of liquids, clarity and 
purity of product. 

Whether it’s entrained solids, gasoline, 
oil, water or even orange juice... 
“VISI-FLO” accurately shows you... 
helps you to insure protection against 


licati ‘bi 
vertical, horizontal, screwed end, 
flange type, with or without propeller. 
Manufactured in types for application 
to exposed pipes or for predesigned 
liquid channels incorporated in the 
machine. 


CORPORATION 


VALVES @ FITTINGS @ ASSEMBLIES 


Contact your oil equipment jobber for specific for handling hazardous liquids 


recommendations 
2735 COLERAIN AVE 


CINCINNATI! 25, OHIO 
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This Week 
Continental Oil Company 
Salutes... 


Albert Peterson 


Peterson Oil Company 
Virginia, Illinois 


Albert “‘Pete’”’ Peterson has a proven formula that has 
been equally effective in helping to make him a success- 
ful oil jobber and a trapshooter of national renown. It’s 
simply this—“‘Get the right target in your sights . . . and 
bang away!” 


In trap-shooting competitions Pete has twice tied for 
the Illinois State Championship. He won the prelimi- 
nary handicap in the Grand American at Vandalia, Ohio, 
in 1946, and tied for the same honors in 1951. In 1942, 
he had the National High Handicap Average of 94.60! 


Pete began to “train his sights” on the oil business at 
an early age. He was only eighteen when he opened his 
own welding shop in Virginia, Illinois, and even then his 
mind was on petroleum. This shop had a gasoline pump 
out front, and Pete was quick to see that his future lay 
in the petroleum business. Fromethat point on every 
action he took was right ‘‘on target.” 


Born and raised in a farming family, Pete had been 
brought into a close working relationship with farmers 
through his shop work, too. He decided to specialize in 
the sale of petroleum products to farmers. 


In 1924 he purchased an old, bulk plant in Virginia, 
Illinois, and brought it to life. He purchased his first 
service station in Beardstown, Illinois. And to hear Pete 
tell it—he hit the bull’s-eye in 1933 when he became a 
Conoco jobber. Soon after, he built two super stations in 
Virginia, and one in Chandlerville. In 1936 he con- 
structed a new bulk plant in Virginia. 


Pete explains that he had a “‘double-barrelled”’ reason 
for deciding to join with Continental Oil Company as a 
Conoco jobber. Before taking that step he had purchased 
petroleum products from three competitive companies. 
At that time he became deeply impressed with what he 
learned about the way Conoco made customers and kept 
them for its jobbers. The famous Touraide, Conoco’s 
personalized travel service, was one excellent example of 
the merchandising help he could expect. And Pete was 


familiar with the year-in, year-out national advertising 
Conoco runs in magazines, newspapers, farm papers, on 
billboards, and elsewhere. These considerations, com- 
bined with what he learned about the sales successes 
achieved with Conoco products themselves, decided 
Pete. With support like that and products like these—he 
reasoned that he, too, could get those ‘‘double-barrelled”’ 
results . . . making customers and keeping them! 


Was Pete aiming in the right direction when he 
switched to Conoco? His own success story supplies the 
answer. It’s been a story of growing volume and profit. 
Today Pete and his wife are able to realize their life 
ambition . . . wintering in Florida . . . long, carefree vaca- 
tions in their luxurious trailer while the Peterson Oil 
Company is ably directed by Jack King, efficient and 
trusted manager. Moreover, Pete has built a reputation 
for integrity in his business dealings second to none in his 
community. Respect, admiration and sound financial 
success are the trophies of his business marksmanship. 


Continental Oil Company is proud to salute Albert 
Peterson, whose successful career is so typical of the 
many other independent oil jobbers we have come to 
know and respect. 


We'd like more jobbers like him. If you are interested 
in a jobbing contract with Continental, why not write 
to the Continental Oil Company office nearest you or to 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. If you are not within reach of 
Continental’s gasoline supply, we should be happy to 
tell you about the possibilities of increasing your profits 
by selling the spectacular Conoco Super Motor Oil in 
any of the 48 states. 


Advertisement 
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OIL PRICE BOOSTS—No great surge in applications 
to Office of Price Stabilization is expected to result 
from its decision to reverse itself and not deduct 
the 0.15¢ East Coast fuel oil price increase of last 
summer from margin increases sought under the 
“jobber earnings formula.” The point had been pressed 
by jobbers in the District of Columbia area who 
“proved their case” for a 0.25c hike under “the 
formula” but had OPS hack this to 0.1c the first 
time around. Even though the D. C. jobbers have 
won a reversal and qualified for full increase, most 
observers feel that jobbers in other areas still will 
be reluctant to wade through the bookkeeping chores 
necessary to prove their need for relief. 


WAGE AND HOUR BOYS MUM—Not a peep is 
heard out of Labor Department’s wage and hour 
division investigators in Texas and Louisiana these 
days—at least as far as local petroleum marketers 
are concerned—as Congress considers steps which 
would control authority of the division over local 
marketers. In Texas, where marketers were first 
troubled, only one investigation has been reported 
in recent months, and it was dropped before being 
completed. 


TBA CHANGE—Two smaller oil companies are in 
the process of considering a change in the brand 
of tires and other TBA merchandise marketed, and 
decisions are expected early this year, well before 
the tire selling season gets under way. Some other 
oil companies are taking a second look at their 
sources of tire supply, partly because there is thought 
to be no great surplus of tire making capacity in 
rubber plants today, and assurance of ample sup- 
ply is of first importance in taking care of service 
station tire requirements. 


JOBBER GAIN—<According to 1939 Census of Busi- 
ness, Independent oil marketers sold 28.9% of all gal- 
lonage handled through bulk plants and terminals. 
The 1948 Census of Business, the most recent na- 
tional census, indicates that Independent marketers’ 
share of that type gallonage had gone up to 32%. 
A study by states shows that since 1939, Independ- 
ents’ share of gallonage has increased in 32 states 
and declined in only 17 (including District of Co- 
lumbia). 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT—At least one oil company 
representative is toying with the possibilities of en- 
gine purges as at least a partial answer to the mo- 
tor oil sales situation. He makes the point that 
more and more oil companies are coming out, or 
have come out in the past few years, with engine 
cleaning solutions. His thought is that perhaps the 
next step is a “clean engine” campaign. If motorists 
clean their engines regularly, then motor oil sales 
would become secondary in the customer’s mind. He 
foresees the end. result being motor oil sales at 
least as good as now, but station profits enhanced by 
engine purge jobs. 


‘MORE CREDIT PLATES—Some marketing subsidi- 


aries of Standard of Indiana are considering the adop- 
tion of the combination metal identification plate and 
credit card which will be put into service by Standard 
of Indiana after Jan. 1. Look for announcement of 
these changeovers early in 1953. 


CREDIT CARD SWITCH—Within a month or two 
another major oil company, located in the Midwest, 
will announce a change from its conventional style of 
credit card, to the pre-punched book of card in- 
voices. The system will be the same as that already 
adopted by two United States and three Canadian 
oil companies. 


UP ANOTHER NOTCH—Buick’s introduction of its 
Roadmaster and Super Series with a new V-8 en- 
gine having an 8.5 to 1 compression ratio—the high- 
est yet on the market—raises the octane question 
once more. It has brought speculation among some 
in the oil industry of whether the auto industry may 
not be again crowding the octane limits of premium 
gasoline on the market today, despite the “mechani- 
cal” octanes which may have been engineered into 
the latest models. 


MAJORS ANXIOUS TO HELP—Petroleum Market- 
ers Assn. of Texas, which recently sent out survey 
showing consignee problems in Texas (see page 21, 
Dec. 24 NPN), finds presidents of most major com- 
panies are anxious to help iron out problems. Al! 
replies received from companies marketing in Texas 
so far are favorable. Still to be heard from directly 
is API’s Jobber Sub-committee, which Texas associa- 
tion hopes to meet with at later date. 





our hat’s off to you 
MR. CITIES SERVICE DEALER 


Yes, Cities Service takes off its hat to its deal- 
ers .. . for Cities Service Dealers have done a 
magnificent job of making friends and cus- 
tomers, and of keeping the Cities Service 
name in the high place it deserves. 

But more than just acknowledging a job 
well done, Cities Service backs up its dealers 
with: 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ADVERTISING on a 
national and local scale ... plus a tremendous sched- 


ule of trade and farm publications. 


STATION POSTERS AND BILLBOARDS selling 


motoring America on the road and at the station. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION with the famous Band of 
America program on a national radio network, and 


local television and radio shows in selected areas. 


POINT-OF-SALE AND PROMOTION MATERIAL 
that sells the customer every product the Cities Serv- 
ice Dealer handles. 


HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS that get and keep 
customers and guarantee Cities Service Dealers a 
healthy, highly-profitable business. 





And behind all this great selling help is 
friendly cooperation . . . always the rule when 
you're teamed with Cities Service. 


CITIES @) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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McKay Rare Bureaucrat Who Admits 
He Doesn't Have All the Answers 


By Andrew R. Patla, Washington Editor 


Doneglas B. Mc- 

Kay, the former 

governor of Oregon who will become 

our new Secretary of the Interior on 

Jan. 20, definitely does not look like 

the type of fellow who makes a 

practice of taking a fast peek at any 

particular problem and then jump- 

ing on his horse and riding off in 
all four directions. 


This is the opinion of the PAD of- 
ficials who met with Mr. McKay for 
the first time on Jan. 8. They were 
impressed by the fact that he seemed 
to realize that he was a stranger in 
this game and was content to sit 
back and listen, rather than try to 
assert himself or offer any possible 
criticisms of an operation to which 
he was just being introduced. Such 
an attitude is especially refreshing 
in view of the fact that far too many 
of the top-level bureaucrats on ihe 
scene apparently saw fit to stop 
learning far too many years ago and 
are content to bluff their ways mér- 
rily along, much to the discomfort 
of oil and other industries. 


And, of course, this “more right- 
eous than thou” attitude is witnessed 
far too often on Capitol Hill. Here 
@ so-called “hearing’’ often is noth- 
ing more than an inquisition which 
some congressmen hope will create 
headlines for them. They twist and 
turn to get the answers they are 
looking for, rather than sit back and 
listen to the facts involved in any 
particular investigation. Some of the 
PAD officials still on the job have 
had their full shares of such treat- 
ment, so it is not too strange that 
they hold out welcome arms for a 
fellow who looks to be a square 
shooter. 


As one official noted about Mr. 
McKay: “He’s got a good head, 
sounds honest and has a darn good 
record as an administrator and busi- 
nessman. What more could you ask?” 


Mr. McKay himself readily admits 
knowing little about oil, being from 
the Pacific Northwest, where the in- 
dustry has limited operations. Based 
on what he has shown in these few 
days he has been around Washing- 
ton, however, he won’t be long in 
learning. To facilitate his briefing 
meetings with all, Interior defense 
agencies and old-line bureaus, Mr. 
McKay has been provided with a 
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suite of offices just around the cor- 
ner from the PAD headquarters on 
the sixth floor of the building. 
Chances are, though, that he won't 
be meeting with PAD officials again 
until after he gets both feet inside 
the door on Jan. 20. 

Mr. McKay appears to be about 
as personable a fellow as one would 
want to meet. Of average size and 
looking to be in fine shape, he car- 
ries himself erect. He speaks quietly, 
sports rimless glasses, is greying on 
the sides and has a warm smile that 
comes easily. 

He is playing his cards cautiously 
during this pre-office period and is 
reluctant to discuss Interior policies 
and possible changes. That, however, 
seems to be the rule for all the Eisen- 
hower appointees. 


Although Mr. McKay did not dis- 
cuss any specific aspect of the meet- 
ing with PAD, he did seem to be 
impressed with the manner in which 
an industry-headed advisory body, 
NPC, played such a significant role 
in oil’s defense work. There doesn’t 
appear to be any cause for worry 
that this relationship will be dis- 
turbed in the coming years. 

* * * 


All the above very definitely im- 
plies no reflection on the outgoing 
Oscar L. Chapman. It is true that 
many of the PAD officials never 
have thought too highly of such 
things as his Fair Deal leanings or 
his ideas for a heavy government 
hand in the commercial development 
of synthetic liquid fuels. It is also 
true, however, that Mr. Chapman 
has established an enviable record 
as the Petroleum Administrator for 
Defense. He gave oil as free a hand 
as possible in carrying out its de- 
fense responsibilities. He fought 
hard against the Justice Department, 
for instance, on such things as do- 
mestic industry advisory committees 
and the voluntary agreement on for- 
eign petroleum supplies. It was also 
his support that assured industry 
chairmanship of the National Petro- 
leum Council. 

As Interior Secretary the story 
might be different, but as the Pe- 
troleum Administrator one would 
have to wear out many a pair of 
shoes trying to hear harsh words 
about Mr. Chapman along the PAD 
corridors in the Interior Building. 


Guardian Catalog No. 52 
Service Station 


Lighting Equjpment 


A compact, complete catalog— packed 
with pictures, diagrams and data cov- 
ering high quality lighting equipment 
for the service station. 


Included is detailed information on 
horizontal and vertical fluorescent 
island lights, floodlight reflectors, 
sealed beam lampholders, splice boxes 
and fittings, standards, fixed and 
hinged poles, pole brackets and other 
equipment designed to give you the 
finest in service station lighting. 


Write for your FREE copy today! 


Guardian Light Company 
301 Loke St., Oak Park, Ill., Dept. N 


Please send me a copy of new Catalog 
No. 52, without obligation. 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 





Refineries Begin 1953 Production 
With 7,221,000 Record Crude Run 


U. S. refiners marked the transi- 
tion from the old year to ihe new 
year by boosting crude runs to stills 
to a record in the week ended Jan. 
3, according to API’s weekly statisti- 
cal report. The high was an average 
of 7,221,000 b/d, which topped the 
previous peak, set in the week ended 
Aug. 16, 1952, by 44,000 b/d. 

At the same time, a new all-time 
high was set in refinery production 
of gasoline. Output of 24,306,000 bbis. 
topped the previous record, reached 
in the week ended Sept. 13, 1952, by 
174,000 bbls. 

Kerosine output dropped 79,009 
bbls. from the record of 3.054,000 
bbls. set in the week ended Dec. 27, 
1952. 

Withdrawals of kerosine and dis- 
tillate fuel oil from storage totaled 
3,748,000 bbls. in the week ended Jan. 
3 as against 2,893,000 bbls. in the 
previous week. 

Crude oil and condensate produc- 
tion averaged 6,515,950 b/d in the 
week ended Jan. 3, down 78,250 b/d 
from the previous week. 

Days’ Supply—Finished and unfin- 
ished gasoline in storage totaled 
about 135,906,000 bbls. on Dec. 31, 
1952, sufficient to last about 44 days 
on the basis of forecast demand, ac- 
cording to NPN calculations. This 
compared with stocks totaling 134,- 
297,000 bbls. at the end of 1951, cal- 
culated to fill needs for 46 days. 

Position of kerosine stocks at the 


end of 1952 was even with the cnd 
of 1951, distillate fuel oil gained five 
days and residual fuel oil three days 
in relation to forecast and actual de- 
mand, as shown in the following 
table: 

Dec. 31 Nov. 30 Dee. 31 


19562 1952(*) 1961 

Finished & unfinished 

gasoline 
IN cow's owe bo Cb ws 6 
Distillate fuel oil g 
Residual fuel oil ....... 27 30 24 

Bureau of Mines total demand forecast for 
first quarter 1953 has been used by NPN to 
cover period three months ahead in calculating 
days’ supply of primary stocks (API data) 
shown for Dec. 31, 1952. Comparative figures 
for primary stocks at end of preceding month 
were calculated from B. of M. demand es- 
timates for fourth quarter 1952, B. of M. 
forecast for first quarter 1953 and API data. 
Comparative figures for 1951 date shown were 
calculated from Bureau of Mines actual stocks 
figures for date shown and actual consumption 
figures for period three months beyond that 
date. 

(*)Revised on basis of new B. of M. de- 
mand estimates issued with 1953 forecast on 
Jan. 5, 1953. 


Penna. Runs Rise — Pennsylvania 
grade crude oil runs to stills rose 297 
b/d in the week ended Jan. 3 as com- 
pared with the previous week, ac- 
cording to the National Petroleum 
Assn. Figures follow (in b/d): 

Week Ended Week Ended 


dan, 3, 1953 Dec. 27, 1952 
49,292 49,589 


Week Ended 


Major West Coast oil companies 
last week were accused by an at- 
torney for the West Coast Pipe Line 
Co., of importing crude oil “at high 
cost” while keeping Texas reserves 
“tied up in the ground.” 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U.S. totals — B. of M. basis) 


Week 


Ended 


Production 


Crude runs—daily avg. 

Foreign crude included 

Percent operated 

Gasoline . 

Kerosine , 

Distillate fuel oil 

Residual fuel oil 
Stocks 

Finished & unfinished gasoline 

Kerosine 

Distillate fuel oil 

Residual fuel oil 


Jan. 3 


7,221,000 
652,000 
97.4 
24,306,000 
2,975,000 
10,955,000 
9,524,000 


137,016,000 
27,266,000 
100,461,000 
49,459,000 


(*) Revised in Louisiana Gulf Coast District. 


Summary of B. of M. Report on Crude Oil Stocks 


Week 
Ended 
Jan. 3 
268,280,000 — 430,000 
Total located in PAW District 1 17,945,000 
Total located in PAW District 2 85,546,000 


Total crude stocks in U.S. 





Change 
from 
Dec. 27 


— 1,014,000 
+ 1,146,000 


The attorney, Alvin H. Lane, of 
Dallas, made his charges at a “pro- 
test” meeting called in Midland, Tex., 
by “backers” of the proposed West 
Texas to Los Angeles pipe line. 
About 200 independent producers, 
royalty owners and representatives 
of major companies attended. 

None of the West Coast refiners, 
with the exception of Union Oil, has 
been willing to discuss pussible fi!l- 
ing of any portion of the crude re- 
quirements from West Texas, Mr. 
Lane said. However, he added, six 
have agreed to “assist in building” 
of the Trans Mountain pipe line from 
Edmonton to Vancouver in Canada. 

These same West Coast companies 
which are importing crude are in 
control of Texas reserves, and Texas 
production is being held “800,000 b/d 
short of capacity” because of the im- 
ports, Mr. Lane charged. 

Texas crude, he said, can be de- 
livered by pipe line from West Texas 
to California for as little as 37.ic 
per bbl. 

“Instead of supporting a ‘Big 
Inch’ line from Texas to California, 
West Coast refiners seem to prefer 
two other solutions,” Mr. Lane said. 
“One is to raise the price of Cali- 
fornia crude and products, or build 
a pipe line from Canada to the West 
it Sn 

Gasoline Consumption— The in- 
crease in U. S. gasoline consumption 
in 1952 over 1951 for the first nine 
months is 4.88% which is far below 
the 8.46% registered in same period 
of 1951 over 1950. Total consumption 
for the first nine months of 1952 
was 34,093,145,000 gals. or a daily 
average of 124,428,000 gals., accord- 
ing to API statistics. 

Biggest nine-month ‘52 gasoline 
consumers in order are: California, 
3,356,319,000 gals.; Texas, 2,844,345,- 
000 gals.; New York, 2,194,699,000 
gals.; Pennsylvania, 1,848,293,000 
gals.; Ohio, 1,838,805,000 gals.; Il- 
linois, 1,824,258,000 gals.; Michigan, 
1,581,048,000 gals.; New Jersey, 1,107,- 
647,000 gals.; Indiana, 1,044,842,000 
gals.; and Missouri, 1,007,710,000 gals. 

Other states showed a nine-month 
gallonage of under a billion gals. 
However, every state is consuming 
more gasoline in 1952 than 1951. 
(Complete state-by-state tabulation 
of gasoline consumption for Septem- 
ber appears on p. 49.) 


New Lube Facilities—Deep Rock 
Oil Co. has completed expansion of 
its blending and packaging plant at 
Cushing, Okla., as the first step in 
its multimillion dollar modernization 
of the lubrication oils manufactur- 
ing facilities. 

The new installations provide im- 
proved packaging and handling fa- 
cilities, a drum reconditioning line, 
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NEW PAYLOAD PATTERN 
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WHATEVER your business, today’s operating conditions 

call for a new look at your transportation requirements. 

That new look should include the new payload Whi tailored 
standard—the White 3000. me oe eee 


New Whites are paying for themselves in extra payload. a age - = ™ 
They are engineered for greater carrying capacity... diel vapmctetid 

new weight distribution . .. longer trailers. And OIL... artaring. detiting oF eomnapoes 
powerful White Engines mean more power per ee ee wee oe 


7 ; on the job for Sun Oil Company and 
pound of engine weight than ever before. many other leaders in this 


, : huge industry... everywhere. 
Ask your White Representative about This White ’ 


’ 2» This White 3000 delivers 
this new payload standard. It means SU packaged goods to 


extra earning power . . . extra * * Sunoco stations. 
savings in your business. White mt Yy 
THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY KTelere 4 

Cleveland 1, Ohio 


FOR MORE THAN 5° YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 


More Power Per Pound! 


HERE’S what's really new in truck power... White Mustang 
Power ... in your new Whites and for your replacement 
engine needs. High-compression, high output White Engines 
make possible more power per pound of engine weight . . . 
maximum payloads . . . greater earning power. 


Get Facts About WHITE MUSTANG POWER From 
Your White Representative 








/4s not what you Poy ror Valves 
,. tS what they Cost you 


on Water Service 
for example 


(A Case History) 


What you pay for valves is not the final criterion of value. Not 
when maintenance costs can quickly equal or exceed purchase 
price. And a valve that threatens production is no bargain at any 
price ...no attraction to a thrifty buyer. 


Take this case in a large eastern paper mill. A single bank 
of water pumps supplied the entire mill. Leaky check valves at 
these pumps were a constant problem. Regularly, the checks Crane Check Valves are made 
needed replacement, only to be found leaking between pumping in all types, in brass, iron, 
cycles a few months later. steel, and alloys. See your 


A change-over to Crane Quality Check Valves put a complete ee 
stop to this costly maintenance and threat to production. Installed 
well over a year, Crane checks are protecting the mill against loss 
of water pressure at no added cost. 


Today, more than ever, you need greater assurance of quality 
in piping materials. You get it in Crane Valves—the recognized 
standard of quality with thrifty buyers in every industry. Your big 
Crane Catalog offers complete selections for all needs; your Crane i 
Representative is always at your service. J i 


THRIFTY 
CRANE VALVES 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


VALVES + FITTINGS = PIPE - PLUMBING © HEATING 





SUPPLY AND DEMAND 





enlarged warehouse and outloading 
capacity and greater blending ca- 
pacity. 


Imports Feared—Texas Independ- 
ent Producers & Royalty Owners 
Assn. directors have expressed serious 
concern over “mounting evidence 
that (oil) importers not only are fail- 
ing to recognize the adverse effect 
of the present level of imports, but 
are working in some cases to find the 
means of discriminating against do- 
mestic oil in the domestic market.” 

Directors cited “obstacles being 
erected to building of an oil pipe line 
from Texas to oil-short California” 
as “perhaps the best illustration at 
hand” of importers’ alleged resist- 
ance to domestic crude in favor of 
foreign oil imports. 

In resolution adopted at meeting 
in Austin, directors added: 

“Our West Texas production has 
been too great for demand for sev- 
eral years, and the need for an addi- 
tional outlet is serious.” 

They asserted also that “it is not 
difficult” for oil importers “to create 
an actual shortage of oil, for example, 
through refinery manipulations.” 


Directors reported that imports av- 
erage 13% of U. S. demand, and in- 
creased 29% during December, com- 
pared with the year before. The in- 
dependent producers recommended a 
10% limit of imports in supplying the 
domestic market. 

Noting a 150,000 b/d cut in Texas 
allowables in December and January, 
directors declared that reductions 
should be shared by all producing 
states and importers alike. 


pansion goal for sulfuric acid pro- 
duction at 17.5 million tons annual 
capacity by Jan. 1, 1955 and has re- 
duced a previous goal set for sulfur 
production from 8.4 million tons to 7.7 
million tons. 

DPA said sulfuric acid expansion, 
which would provide an increase of 
4.1 million tons over Jan. 1, 1951, ca- 
pacity of 13.4 million tons, already 
has been covered by rapid tax write- 
off applications. However, DPA has 
not yet received enough applications 
to cover desired sulfur expansion. 


Chemicals Accented—The Bureau 
of Mines has outlined a plan for a 
commercial-type coal hydrogenation 
plant much smaller than previous 


proposals and which would emphasize 
the output of chemicals rather than 
synthetic fuels. However, the plant 
would be so designed it could be con- 
verted to total synthetic fuels pro- 
duction if desired. 


The plant yield would include fol- 
lowing products (in Ibs. per year): 
phenol 6,720,000; cresols 12,210,000; 
xylenols 10 million, plus (in gals. per 
year) benzene 4,100,000, toluene 6,- 
100,000; xylenes 5,273,000; gasoline 
22,100,000, and liquefied petroleum 
gas 7,920,000. 


Similar in design to a demonstra- 
tion plant now in operation at 
Louisiana, Mo., the proposed plant 
would cost an estimated $38,181,000 


This 
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“Unless this is done voluntarily, 
the industry necessarily will be 
divided and Independents may be 
compelled to seek relief in whatever 
forums are available,” they said. 

An association committee will make 
a further study of imports and re- 
port to the state convention at San 
Antonio March 30-31. 

Meanwhile, importers have been 
called on by the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission to declare their import inten- 
tions for 1953 at a hearing here on 
Feb. 18. 


Exports Decline—U. S. exports of 
principal oil products dropped 35% 
for the four weeks ended Dec. 12 from 
the four-week period ended Nov. 14. 
A summary of the weekly report of 
Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense follows: 


Don’t pay for extra size, extra weight, 
extra refinements when this rugged 
litle Tokheim Power-Pump will 
serve the needs of your consumer 
customers. Only 39” high. Designed 
specifically for farms, industrial and 
business use. Ruggedly built to high 
Tokheim manufacturing standards. 
Attractively priced. Ideal for use by 
oil companies in boosting consumer 
volume. Investigate today. Call 

your Tokheim representative 

or write factory for literature. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Weather resisting finish — “% HP motor 
—only 39” high— delivers approxi- 
mately 10 gallons per minute — built-in 
check valve and by-pass valve — 
meter optional—easily installed— 
Underwriters’ approved. 


Change 


from 
Week Week 4 Werks 4 Weeks 

Ended Ended Ended Ended 
Dec. 12 Dee. 5 Dee. 12 Nov. 14 
Avgas .... 31.9 28.2 40.3 
Mogas .. 41.7 62.2 49.2 
Kerosine .. .. 11.9 7.1 
Distillate .. 74.2 99.1 77.7 
Residual 39.4 26.5 41.0 


-_ 
Rone 
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Total ...187.2 227.9 215.3 
(All figures in thousands of b/d) 


nw 
ou 
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General Products Division 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP COMPANY 
1650 Wabash Avenue, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
Factory Branch: 1309 Howard Street, San Francisco 3, Californie 


Sulfuric Target — Defense Produc- 
tion Administration has set an ex- 
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January 1st, 1953 


Dear Champion Declers 
« ere all set to meke 1953 your biggest yest for sperk plué sales 


Our plans S=° © 


end profits. 
o new tools thet will be of tremendous 


We .are kicking off with these tw 
eliing your customers» 


help in 5 
plug firing indice tore 


Tae first is 


a new and substantially improved sperk 
point for piercing without demece the rubber plug- 





This tool has e sherp needle 
This enables you to 


covering umbrellas, 
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now standerd equipment on some cars. 
the umbrellcs- When testing plugs without 


test these plugs 
tective metal cup covers the needle. 
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IN THE 
NATION 


NEW SPARK PLUG VIEWER 


Permits close examination of fuel 
deposits over the entire length of 
the insulator nose. Detects cracked 
or chipped insulators and condi- 
tion of electrode sparking sur- 
faces. Dramatizes need for replac- 
ing worn out spark plugs. 





NEW SPARK PLUG FIRING INDICATOR 


Provides a fast, simple and effective check 
of voltage being supplied to the spark 
plug. Will not damage the rubber um- 
brellas covering plugs and may also be 
used on plugs without umbrellas. Gives 
a quick, definite clue to spark plug and 
ignition cable condition. 
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Prove Red Seal’s 
Sustained Accuracy 


for yourself! 


Each year your meters must accurately account for products worth up 
to 300 times the cost of the meters themselves. It's mighty important to 
keep them in tip-top condition with periodic accuracy tests. 

It's so important to you in terms of dollars and cents we recommend 
you keep simple records of accuracy tests and maintenance required. 
Keep them for all your meters—truck and bulk plant alike. You'll quickly 
find that some types of meters require more adjustments than others . . . 
some need replacement parts sooner . . . some have to be scrapped years 
earlier because of the high cost of maintenance. 

You'll find, as many other oil companies have found, that the simplicity 
of the Red Seal measuring chamber with its non-wearing capillary seal, 
and the trouble-free registers with the patented gear shift calibration, 
really pay off. 

Keep your own accuracy and maintenance records. Prove for your- 


self why Red Seals are so famous for their sustained accuracy and low. 


maintenance. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 
50 WEST 50th STREET « NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


ACCURACY YOU CAN BANK ON 





Branch Offices 
ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHICAGO * DALLAS 
DENVER * LOS ANGELES + LOUISVILLE 
NO. KANSAS CITY, MO. * PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO ° PORTLAND, ORE. 
Canadian Factory: TORONTO 14, ONT. 
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ROTARY ROLL-ON 


FASTEST, SAFEST LIFT 


® There’s no faster, safer lift than a Rotary Roll-On for 
lubrication, oil changing, and many repair jobs. From 
the minute an automobile or light truck rolls onto its 
wide runways, every operation is time-saving. As the 
lift rises smoothly, the wheel chocks automatically lock 
into place when lift is 6 inches off the floor. In a matter 
of seconds the operator can start work. When lift is low- 
ered, chocks do not unlock until within 2 inches of floor. 
Rotary Roll-On is the most popular of all lifts. 


For new Catalog 120, write ROTARY LIFT CO., 1051 Kansas—Memphis 2, Tenn. 


AUTOMATIC WHEEL CHOCKS 


A dual spring drive (cadmium 
plated) positively insures locking 
of chocks. Far more powerful 
than a roller weight device. 


HANDY TOOL SHELF 


Takes tools off the floor and places them 
at working level. Saves_ time, prevents 
damage to tools, and pfomotes orderly 
housekeeping. There’s a Handy Tool 
Shelf at each end of a Rotary Roll-On. 





5 
a, 
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LIFTS 


The original hydraulic auto lift 
... and still the leader! 








Weve Made it Sumplle 


TO CUT LIQUID STOCK LOSSES WITH. | 


Get Supervisory 
Control Over 
Every Loading 


Plus 


» 


|, MECHANIZED 
ACCOUNTING 


This unalterable sealed-in ticket is ‘mechanically 
printed by the remote register in the control room. 
lt provides indisputable records for all accounting. 


Product loss control is only one advantage of the Rockwell 
system of remote registration. It also reduces to a minimum 
the time and effort required to prepare load records, invoices, 
bills of lading, etc., since all records are printed mechanically 
right in a remotely located register after each loading operation 
has been completed. 

Tax savings, too, are made possible by this system of meter 
control since it provides acceptable records to justify tax 
deductions on stock transfer losses. 

With load control centralized and mechanized at one point, 
supervision over every fill can be accomplished by a single 
operator. Speedier loading is another advantage of the 
Rockwell system and costs are reduced all along the line. 
Write for bulletin OG 324. 


How this better system works 


The row of office ticket rinting registers of right is electrically syne 
chronized to standord registers on the Rotocycle meters outside. Eact 
fice register > nently inter-locked to one meter register or 
h through that meter is o 

f the supervis 


volves, pumps 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City 
Los Angeles New York Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulso 
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The Rockwell Remote Registro- 
tion System is completely sofe 
—beors the UL sea! of approval 
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REMOTE REGISTRATION 
SYSTEMS 
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J0k udanuifu. see GENERAL AMERICAN 
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In 5 great markets General American offers 
you complete bulk liquid storage terminal facil- 
ities with no capital investment on your part. 


You use modern facilities, pipelines, manifolds, 
blending equipment. 


You have complete privacy. 


All methods of bulk liquid transportation 
available. 


At the Ports of New York and New Orleans 
there is high-speed canning, drumming and 
barrelling equipment—yours to use. 


use General American’s “for lease”’ 
facilities at Port of New York 


The heavy, constant flow of petroleum and bulk 
liquids in-bound and out-bound through the Port 
of New York reaches almost immeasurable pro- 
portions. By tanker traffic alone 2829.4 million lb. 
of bulk liquids are shipped every month. 


, > < a 
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TANK STORAGE 
TERMINALS 


in Important Marketing Centers 


* Port of New York (Carteret, N. J.) 
* Port of New Orleans (Goodhope, La.) 
* Chicago 


* Houston 
* Corpus Christi 


AME” iCAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS a. division of, General American Transportation Corporation 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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TAINT FAR 
TIL SPRING | 


NOW'S THE TIME TO PLAN 
>, FOR BIGGER 
SPRING OIL SALES! 


*e 4 a 
vais 


@ You'll sell more oil this spring if you deliver the goods 
in a G. P. & F. Flexible Spout Utility Can. These sturdy, 
attractive containers have scores of uses ... for outboard 


motors, power mowers, automobiles, farm equipment... 
to mention just a few. That’s why you know they'll give a 
real promotional push to your products ! 


eG. P.&F. Flexible Spout Utility Cans come in 
solid colors or lithographed with your own 
IT POURS d k deci Buil f d " 
without spilling or splashing, ‘@demark or design. Built of sturdy steel, 
thanks to 8’’ galvanized they are dependable shipping containers. 
po See Dome and bottom double seamed body, elec- 
trically welded side seam. These cans will 
give years and years of utility service. 





IN 2, 22, 3, and 5-GALLON SIZES 


Available in four convenient sizes. (Stackers 
for displaying cans one-on-top-of-another are 
S available.) Get your order in early... then 
IT MEASURES f S watch your oil sales grow! Write today for 


Self-contained measuring cup in f : . . 
every can. Ys and “% pint measurements. urther information and prices. 














©) \"4 am O18) 
PRODUCTS Hose has wire mesh filtering screen. 
Clip on spout holds hose when not in use. 
''PACKAGE . 


APPEAL’’ 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 


425 N. 15th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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ARE YOU CHASING LOSSES... 
.»:OR BANKING PROFITS? 


A WORKIN ‘NIGHT ) 
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The pay-off is on what you Stop leakages, losses and thefts 
bill—not what you pump. —install GRANCO METERS 


NOW! Th lusive G d- 
GRANCO Meters enable you e exclusive Granco a 


Model LI 4” Meter with Large jJustment measures every gallon 
to bill every gallon you pump. Numeral Count accurately—to the last drop. 





METERS AND PUMPS FOR PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


a Division Sales Offices: Other Granco Products: 
NEW YORK TRUCK AND LINE METERS 
CHICAGO TRUCK AND BULK PLANT PUMPS 


ATLANTA 
DALLAS ACCESSORIES 


GRANBERG CORP. DENVER STRAINERS 
LOS ANGELES AIR ELIMINATORS 
1308 SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET KANSAS CITY BALANCED VALVES 

OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA OAKLAND REMOTE CONTROLS 
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Majors Pledge Co-operation in Making 
‘Consult Your Supplier Month’ Succeed 


Supplying companies will have the 
welcome mat out for jobbers during 
“Consult Your Supplier Month.” 


Eighteen suppliers in an NPN sur- 
vey have pledged full co-operation 
with the plan to have Independents 
call at their offices in February to 
talk over marketing problems. Fur- 
thermore, they are taking concrete 
action to make the project a success. 


Suppliers are stressing to their di- 
vision and district managers the im- 
portance of encouraging distributors 
to discuss business troubles. They are 
reminding their jobbers by letter and 
bulletin that the door is open. And 
despite the disruption of normal busi- 
ness routine, one major is suggesting 
that its field managers call personally 
on jobbers in February. 


Practically all the suppliers lay 
heavy stress on one point-— that their 
policy of working closely with dis- 
tributors is not limited to one month 
in the year. Many emphasize the fact 
that for years they have had jobber- 
aid programs providing for meetings 





Associations Elated 


Jobber association secretaries 
in the Midwest report excellent 
co-operation from field offices 
of suppliers in preparing for 
“Consult Your Supplier Month.” 
One secretary called the re- 
sponse from division and dis- 
trict offices “‘wonderful.” 

Another jobber secretry quot- 
ed from a typical letter from 
a major company division man- 
ager, which said: “We want to 
emphasize that our door is al- 
ways open. If you have any 
problems whatsoever, you are 
more than welcome to come in 
and talk with us. We will be 
more than happy to lend what- 
ever assistance we can.” 

Labeling this “a wonderful 
indication of industry faith,” 
the secretary asserted: “It ap- 
pears that great things will be 
accomplished in working out 
our mutual problems on a basis 
of understanding and co-opera- 
tion. I am more encouraged than 
I have been for a long, long 
time.” 
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as proposed for “Consult Your Sup- 
plier Month.” Several point to the 
problem involved in meeting with hun- 
dreds and even thousands of jobbers 
in a single month, but say they will 
do their best. 


Goal of Program — The “month” 
was proposed, and is being pushed, by 
National Oil Jobbers Council as hav- 
ing a double purpose: (1) To promote 
working out of problems between the 
individual jobber and his supplier, and 
(2) to get mutual problems of job- 
bers and suppliers, in their true per- 
spective, before policy-making of- 
ficials of supplying companies. All 
jobbers are urged to contact supplier 
representatives in February. 

To help the plan succeed, NOJC 
Chairman Roy J. Thompson of Chi- 
cago last week wrote 25 major oil 
companies explaining the plan and 
asking for co-operation. John Harper, 
former NOJC chairman, has asked 
jobber associations to encourage mem- 
bers to visit suppliers, and has urged 
individual jobbers to make orderly 
presentations of all their suggestions 
for improving oil distribution. 

Following is a summary of sup- 
plier replies to NPN’s survey, listing 
companies alphabetically. 


American Oil 


The company said it is making no 
special arrangements for February 
because the company has had in ef- 
fect since 1940 a plan of close co-op- 
eration with its jobbers. Amoco noted 
this plan has included meetings with 
jobbers, special interviews, and aid 
to the jobber by company auditors, 
engineers, etc. The company con- 
cluded: “The door is always open.” 


Ashland 


The company pointed out that most 
of its gasoline and heating oil out- 
put is sold through jobbers, under 
either private brands or one of the 
company’s brands. Ashland said that 
because it has used this type of mar- 
keting since 1924, most of its ex- 
ecutives are familiar with jobber 
problems and have devoted much time 
to them. The company noted that 
since it serves more than 600 jobbers, 
co-operation with them requires 12- 
month attention. Observing it has 
not found jobbers timid about con- 
sulting on problems, Ashland stated 
it is reminding them that officials of 


the company and affiliates are always 
available for discussions—either in 
executive offices or in jobbers’ offices. 


California Oil Co. 


E. W. Endter, Calso president, said, 
“We are in constant and almost daily 
contact” with jobbers. “We have an 
open door policy which enables our 
customers to contact top manage- 
ment at any time on any problem.” 
He added that “if any of our whole- 
salers desire to set a special time to 
contact us... they may do so by 
contacting T. P. O’Neill, president, 
Marketing Division, or F. A. Hay, 
manager of distributor sales.” Both 
men are available at the Calso home 
office at 1200 State St., Barber, N. J. 
Calso sells its entire refinery output 
through Independents. 


Cities Service 


The company promised full co-op- 
eration and said it is re-emphasizing 
to its marketing officers the import- 
ance of meeting with jobbers to dis- 
cuss mutual problems. 


Continental 


With distribution through more 
than 1,000 jobber customers, Conoco 
said its jobbers are welcome to see 
anyone in the company they wish- 
as always. Moreover, all division of- 
ficers have been asked to report 
February events to their regional 
managers. The latter in turn will re- 
port to company headquarters, where 
all reports wil be studied by top mar- 
keting executives and passed on to 
President McCollum. 


Deep Rock 


President W. H. Garbade said his 
company draws “some measure of 
satisfaction from the NOJC plan,” 
since “for almost four years such 
a jobber-Deep Rock relationship has 
been a real and working thing.” As 
early as June 15, 1949,” he said, “Deep 
Rock-Independent jobber advisory 
committees were active and partici- 
pated in such vital projects as re- 
drafting Deep Rock’s jobber franch- 
ise and helping prepare our annual ad- 
vertising-merchandising program... 
Last November, the jobbers them- 
selves expanded the number of our 
jobber advisory committees to arrive 
at a total of nine, five-man groups. 
These meet in one-day conferences 
with district managers and top-level 
members of our marketing division 
whenever and wherever anyone of the 
advisory group feels that problems of 
mutual interest require discussion. If 
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all or any of these groups request a 
February huddle, it shall be held in 
the same democratic fashion as al- 
ways.” 


Fleet Wing Corp. 


“We are receptive to ‘Consult Your 
Supplier Month’ and will meet with 
jobbers at any time,” said W. J. Louf- 
man, president. Noting that his com- 
pany has had discussions with jobbers 
in the past, Mr. Loufman said Fleet 
Wing has prepared “no special pro- 
gram” for February. But he added 
that any jobber wishing a conference 
should contact him at the Midland 
Building, Cleveland. 


Mid-Continent 


The company said, “We have al- 
ways encouraged our jobbers to dis- 
cuss their problems with us, and our 
distributor salesmen and division man- 
agers are constantly contacting our 
jobbers and discussing all their prob- 
lems in detail. Any problems the di- 
vision offices cannot handle are re- 
ferred to the general office. In addi- 
tion to the work our division offices 
are doing, we are assisting our job- 
bers with their accounting and con- 
struction problems by sending out 
auditors and construction engineers 
from Tulsa.” Mid-Continent said it is 
sending out a bulletin encouraging 
jobbers to contact the company with 
any “additional problems.” 


Ohio Oil 


President J. C. Donnell II noted “it 
has been our practice for many years 
to maintain an open door 12 months 
a year in the general office at top 
management levels to talk with job- 
bers individually .. . Our jobbers have 
been taking advantage of this pol- 
icy. . . We feel we are particularly 
fortunate that all of our jobbers are 
located within a few hundred milés 
of our home office and come in fre- 
quently when they desire.” 


Pan-Am Southern 


President Bruce K. Brown replied: 
“We have 210 distributors, and more 
than 150 of them have been with us 
for 20 years or more—all of them 
on a first-name basis with our top 
sales executives, Harry Read and 
Frank Lutenbacher. We are glad to 
co-operate. . . however, it is utterly 
impossible for us suddenly to become 
formal about such long-standing and 
informal human relationships. Any- 
one in our outfit sees a distributor 
any time the distributor wants him to, 
and the distributors all know it.” 


Pure 


The home office stated Pure “‘main- 
tains jobber customer contact through 
its various field offices, including top 
management in its marketing zones.” 
This, the company said, “is sufficient- 


ly frequent to maintain a relationship 
which has proven to be most satis- 
factory to both parties. . . Our mar- 
keting division representatives are 
always available for any special con- 
Sultations, and their sales plans are 
so designed as to be helpful to our 
jobber customers in every respect.” 


Shell 


The company asserted: “We have 
always maintained an ‘open door.’ We 
have instructed our division managers 
to write all jobbers inviting them to 
meet with either the division man- 
ager or division sales manager dur- 
ing February for a full and frank 
discussion of any problems they may 
have relating to Shell as their petrol- 
eum products supplier.” 


Sinclair 


“Every Sinclair customer,” said 
company President P. C. Spencer, “as 
always will receive a cordial welcome 
and find every officer and managing 
official happy to discuss thoroughly 
any matters of mutual concern. This 
policy and program is company wide 
and applies to all territories and sub- 
sidiaries. We will do all we can to co- 
operate with this fine project, and 
we hope that the good will which in- 
spired it, and the response we are 
confident it will have in our com- 
pany, will result in better under- 
standing and improved relations all 
around.” 


Skelly Oil 


With 60% of its distribution through 
jobbers, Skelly said it is “vitally in- 
terested” in discussing jobber prob- 
lems. Jess Knowles, Skelly’s market- 
ing vice president, commented: “Our 
division office personne] is fully ac- 
quainted with the fact that any job- 
ber who has a problem that cannot 
be solved at the division office level 
is welcome to visit our marketing 
headquarters in Kansas City to discuss 
that problem with Dan A. Breen, our 
wholesale sales manager, or with me, 
personally. He can secure an appoint- 
ment with either of us through our 
division office, or by wire, letter or 
telephone to our general marketing 
headquarters, 605 West 47th St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. We do not put a time 
limit on such meetings .. .” Mr. 
Knowles added his company does not 
restrict this arrangement “to any 
particular month.” 


Socony-Vacuum 


The company’s home office indi- 
cated it is anxious to co-operate fully. 
in the project, noting it already has 
a program of distributor meetings un- 
der way and that its “doors are al- 
ways open for conferences.” The com- 
pany said the fact it has more than 
2,000 distributors will make it im- 
possible to hold satisfactory meetings 


with each in the single month of 
February. But Socony said it would 
do its best to consult with jobbers 
wishing February conferences, and 
that records of meetings in the field 
would be sent to the company’s main 
office in New York. 


Sun 


A top marketing official expressed 
Sun’s viewpoint by saying, “ ‘Consult 
Your Supplier Month’ may be a fine 
idea in some situations, but Sun Oil 
Co. does not wait for a particular 
month to discuss mutual problems with 
wholesale distributors handling its 
products. We keep constantly in 
touch with each Sunoco wholesale 
distributor and work with him for 
the solution of all problems existing 
in his exclusive territory. Conditions 
in the territories of wholesale dis- 
tributors vary, and therefore cannot 
be solved on a mass meeting basis, 
nor uniformly at a general headquar- 
ters office level. They usually are best 
handled on a marketing district or 
regional level. . . Our regional and 
district managers will be available in 
February, no less than in any other 
month, to discuss wih any Sunoco 
wholesale distributor any special prob- 
lems that he may have on his mind.” 


The Texas Co. 


Walter Hochuli, general manager, 
sales department, has written the 
company’s territorial managers urg- 
ing fullest support to “Consult Your 
Supplier Month.” He. suggested that 
“where possible, our division man- 
agers might make personal calls on 
our distributors in those cases where 
the distributors might find it difficult 
to make the trip to our division of- 
fices,” This, of course,” said Mr. 
Hochuli, “is not possible in all cases, 
because in our Minneapolis Division, 
for example, we have approximately 
200 distributors, and in several other 
divisions over 100. In those of our 


. other divisions, however, where the 


number is not so large, our managers 
might find it possible to make a per- 
sonal call on most of the distributors 
during the month of February.” Mr. 
Hochuli added that “our_ distributors 
may talk to anyone in The Texas Co. 
with whom they have contact, but for 
the most part this, I believe, will be 
the division manager. We expect that 
the distributors will request these 
conferences, and such requests should 
be made of the manager of the di- 
vision in which they are located. All 
of our distributors are personally ac- 
quainted with our division managers 
and know where to contact them. We 
would prefer that they make previous 
arrangements for such interviews to 
make sure that the person they wish 
to contact will be available. .. Each 
distributor will be given sufficient 
time to review his case and discuss 
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any problems. .. We are glad to have 
such discussion with our distributors 
at any time.” 


Tide Water 


President William F. Humphrey 
stated: “It is anticipated that jobbers 
without necessity of invitation will 
present for review and discussion to 
company sales representatives in job- 
bers’ district during “Consult Your 
Supplier Month” subjects of mutual 
interest. If results are not satisfac- 
tory, jobbers may confer with sales 
executives in the general office.” 


South Carolina Jobbers 
Push Supplier Meetings 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—South Carolina 
Oil Jobbers Assn. got behind “Con- 
sult Your Supplier Month” in Feb- 
ruary at its meeting here Jan. 8. 

An association resolution endors- 
ing the project is being sent to the 
top marketing executives and district 
managers of South Carolina’s 13 
supplying companies. It asks that 
suppliers make it possible for job- 
bers to arrange conferences next 
month. 

The association also pushed its 
program of working for support of 
a state legislative bill that would 
give distributors (including both 
jobbers and majors) a 2% allowance 
to cover the cost of collecting gaso- 
line taxes. Members were urged to 
contact their legislators. 

The association also discussed per- 
centage margins, but took no ac- 
tion. The general opinion was that 
the present inflationary period is the 
wrong time to put in percentage 
margins. Jobbers at the meeting 
agreed their fuel oil supplies are in 
better shape than in some previous 
years. 

Re-elected president was W. Alex 
Wier, Charleston Oil Co., Charles- 
ton. Other officers re-elected were 
Cc. G. Bass, Santee Oil Co., Kings- 
tree, vice president; and W. L. Heinz, 
Central Oil Co., Columbia, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Next association meeting will be 
on a five-day ship cruise to Nassau 
and Havana, leaving Charleston 
June 25. 


Massachusetts Legislature 
Gets Ton-Mile Tax Bill 


BOSTON—Massachusetts will have 
a ton-mile truck tax law virtually 
identical to New York’s if the legisla- 
ture approves a bill (H. 1707) intro- 
duced last week. 


Another bill introduced would per- 
mit Sunday deliveries of fuel oil at 
wholesale from Oct, 1 to March 31. 
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Bill to Exempt Local Oil Marketers 
From Wage-Hour Rules Introduced 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—A problem which 
has been plaguing local oil mar- 
keters, particularly in the South- 
west, was again brought to the at- 
tention of Congress this week with 
the re-introduction by Representa- 
tive Fisher (D., Tex.) of a bill to 
specifically exempt employes of such 
marketers from the minimum wage 
provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

It headed up a list of measures 
with more or less direct application 
to petroleum marketing introduced 
during the period of congressional 
organization. 

The bill, H.R. 438 would exempt: 

“Any employe of an employer en- 
gaged in the business of dealing in 
petroleum products as a commission 
merchant, factor, consignee, whole- 
saler or distributor if a least 50% 
of such employer’s annual dollar vol- 
ume of sales in the course of such 
business is made to retail service 
stations or local agricultural con- 
sumers, or to both, and at least 85% 
of such employer’s annual dollar vol- 
ume of sales in the course of such 
business is made within the state in 
which his principal place of business 
is located.” 

Identical legislation introduced by 
Rep. Fisher and Senator Connally 


(D., Tex.) in 82nd Congress failed to 
reach hearing stage, largely because 
Congress was on the “downhill” 
grade in its task of legislating. The 
proposal has a better chance of en- 
actment during the 83rd Congress. 


Otis Ellis, general counsel, Na- 
tional Oil Jobbers Council, has served 
notice that the organization will 
fight strongly for passage. 


The matter came to a head in Texas 
and Louisiana when regional labor 
offices began widespread ‘“crack- 
down” on marketers, claiming that 
they came under minimum wage pro- 
visions, even though operating strict- 
ly intrastate, because they sold to 
farmers and to service stations whore 
products move interstate. 


Evaporation Loss Refund—Recog- 
nition of another petroleum market- 
ers’ problem came with the intro- 
duction of a bill by Representative 
Reams (Ind., Ohio), H. R. 1415, call- 
ing for the refund to retail service 
station operators of the federal tax 
on gasoline lost by evaporation. 


The congressman said that sur- 
veys have shown evaporation losses 
average from 1.5% to 2%, and said 
he does not feel that operators should 
have to pay a tax on gasoline they 
cannot sell. 


Synthetic Liquid Fuels—On the 


INCOMING INTERIOR SECRETARY-DESIGNATE Douglas B. McKay (left), 
former governor of Oregon, met for the first time with outgoing secretary Oscar 


L. Chapman Jan. 7. 


Meeting touched off a series of conferences last week between 


Mr. McKay and officials of Interior Department bureaus and defense agencies, in- 
cluding PAD 
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sion, S. 6, dealing with synthetic 
liquid fuels was introduced by Sen- 


CALIBRATING ator McCarran (D., Nev.) Sen. Mc- 
Carran pushed a similar piece of 


legislation during the 82nd Congress 
but it did not progress. 
S. 6 would authorize $650 million 
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TERANALS the production by private industry 
TANK TRUCKS oats of synthetic liquid fuels from 
LOADING RACKS coal, oil shale and other substances. 
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It carries a provision for govern- 

| ment construction and operation of 

| commercial synthetic fuels plants in 

| the event that progress under pri- 

vate industry lags. The Interior De- 

| partment would be given certain 

a REAL PRECISION INSTRUMENT that is Guaranteed. Building | joint functions with RFC in admin- 
| istering the act. 


Tidelands The “tidelands” issue 
| came to the fore early in the ses- 
| sion, as expected. A host of bills, 

customer, aise Guebire | most of them calling for state own- 
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ership of the controversial sub- 
merged lands, were introduced. 
Senate Majority Leader Taft (R., 
| Ohio) said that this legislation will 
| have top priority on the Senate side 
WARNER Tani COMPANY | and the House was expected to be 
just as prompt. 
BOX 3096 @ TULSA, OKLAHOMA “The Bill” for the session appar- 
ently is the one introduced by Sen- 
ator Holland (D., Fla.) and 39 other 
senators. It would quitclaim to the 
states the offshore lands out to the 
three-mile limit (10.5 miles for Texas 
and the same distance for the Flor- 
ida West Coast) but would leave the 
problem of the Continental Shelf be- 
yond this line for later settlement. 
The exact location of the “tide- 
lands” boundary itself was still in 
dispute. William H. Davis, Special 
Master for the Supreme Court on the 
issue, has filed a report but Cali- 
fornia has objected to several of his 
points. 
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Superhighways — A new thought 
on handling of superhighway ques- 
tion appeared in a measure, H. R. 
1032 by Representative Hand (R., 
N. J.) which proposes that nine- 
member commission be established to 
plan a U. S. superhighway system, 
including airports and emergency 


@ SAFE e EFFICIENT landing areas with system to be built 
“in whole or in part” by U. S. when 
&® Completely e)344.19)7:1-) 84 authorized by Congress. Commis- 


sion would have five years in which 
to draft program. 

Representative Hand also intro- 
duced legislation, H. R. 1027, to give 
Congress veto power over tariff rate 
reductions—such as recent Vene- 
zuelan oil pact—by requiring any 
such proposal to be filed with Con- 
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Murray (D., Mont.) has introduced 
S. 175 to revamp the tire marketing 
set-up throughout the country by re- 
quiring that new and retreaded tires 
be sold only by or through independ- 
ent tire dealers. Original equipment 
on new vehicles would be exempted 
from measure’s provisions. 


Bill specifies that term ‘“independ- 
ent tire dealer” does not include any- 
one manufacturing tires, automo- 
biles, automotive equipment or mo- 
tor fuels or lubricants—which would 
rule out oil companies marketing 
private brand tires through service 
station outlets. 

Also forbidden to market tires 
would be “any person who is re- 
quired to sell any brand or make of 
tire exclusively.” 

Other legislation and actions of 
interest to the oil industry included: 


Detroit Case—Representative Wal- 
ter (D., Pa.) has reintroduced bill— 
H.R. 635 in 83rd Congress—to write 
into statute Supreme Court decision 
in “Detroit case” that “good faith” 
price reduction to meet competition 
is defense against antitrust prosecu- 
tion. 

Measure is basically same as H. R. 
2820 of 82nd Congress which Repre- 
sentative Walter introduced. Similar 
measure, S. 719, passed Senate but 
was not brought up in time for House 
floor action. 

Supreme Court held that Federal 
Trade Commission had erred in hold- 
ing that “good faith” price reduction 
by Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) was 
no valid defense when company 
dropped prices to some of its deal- 
ers on basis of meeting competition. 


Controls—-H. R. 308 — Representa- 
tive Lucas (D., Tex.)—to repeal all 
wage and price controls. 


Antitrust—-H.R. 467—Representa- 
tive Keating (R., N. Y.)—To amend 
Clayton Act so as to suspend statute 
of limitations whenever U. S. insti- 
tutes civil or criminal proceedings 
in antitrust matters and to permit 
private individuals to sue for triple 
damages when injured in business or 
property by actions of another in 
violation of antitrust laws. 


Senator McCarran (D., Nev.), 
ranking Democrat on Senate Judic- 
iary Committee, has introduced leg- 
islation—S. Res. 14—calling for study 
of U. S. antitrust laws “and their 
administration, interpretation and ef- 
fect.” 

Aim _ is to produce legislation to 
clarify statutes and eliminate ‘“con- 
flicts,” correct misapplications and 
misinterpretation in administering 
laws, provide any new authority need- 
ed and improve administration and 
enforcement of statutes. It was re- 
ferred to Judiciary Committee. 
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Tractor Fuel Tax—Senator Butler 
(R., Nebr.) has introduced bill, which 
he had tried to get passed before, 
repealing federal tax on “hot trac- 
tor” fuel—grade of gasoline com- 
monly used in tractors. Senator 
pointed out that farmers now are 
able to get tax refund on such fuel 
not used on roads, and that his bill 
simply would eliminate paper work. 
He said Treasury officials had agreed 
that tax now draws little revenue. 

Pipe Line Tax Cut—Two pieces of 
legislation have been introduced in 
Houce which would reduce federal 
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taxes imposed on oil transported by 
pipe line as well as all other means. 
Representative Dingell (R., Mich.) 
is sponsoring measure (H. R. 5) pro- 
posing reduction in wide range of 
excise taxes, including lowering from 
4.5% to 4% the tax on charges for 
trasportation of crude oil and prod- 
ucts by pipe line. 


Representative Scudder (R., Calif.) 
tossed in bill (H. R. 92) which would 
lower general transportation tax of 
3% to: 3% on first $100 of charges, 
2% on second $100 and 1% on any- 
thing over $200. 
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‘Cartel’ Probe Delayed to Jan. 28; 
Oil Companies Balk at U. S. ‘Deal’ 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Federal Dis- 
trict Judge James R. Kirkland ap- 
parently put the entire “international 
oil cartel” matter into the lap of 
President-Elect Eisenhower at NPN 
press time by postponing until Jan. 
28 the Justice Department’s grand 
jury proceedings. 

He told the government to “fish 
or cut bait,” but at the same time he 
lectured oil company attorneys and 
told them that company officials may 
have to choose between jail abroad 
or jail in Washington on contempt 
charges if they fail to produce com- 
pany records. The companies must 
produce domestic records at that 
time. 

Judge Kirkland technically delayed 
compliance with the DJ subpoena un- 
til 10 a.m. Jan. 28, but said he was 
doing it because “Washington is on 
dead center” politically. The delay, he 
said, “gives the present (Truman) 
administration time to make up its 
mind on what it wants to do... and 
gives the incoming (Eisenhower) ad- 
ministration time to decide whether 
it wants to act or not.” 


Leonard J. Emmerglick, the DJ at- 
torney in charge of the “cartel” pros- 
ecution, said immediately that DJ will 
press grand jury proceedings and will 
seek a grand jury indictment. 

Earlier, the companies had gone to 
Judge Kirkland with motions to quash 
the subpoena and dismiss the jury be- 
cause of Attorney General McGran- 
ery’s tactics in offering to switch to 
a civil suit. Mr. Kirkland impatiently 
refused to entertain these motions at 
all. 


A new note had been dropped by 
President Truman into the grand jury 
investigation on Jan. 12 at the prod- 
ding of the Defense and State De- 
partments—an offer to call off the 
criminal proceedings in favor of a 
civil suit. 


The “joker” in the government’s 
offer seemed to be a stipulation that 
companies must agree to turn over 
all their domestic documents and cop- 
ies located in the U. S. of any records 
called for by DJ’s subpoena, but 
which are housed overseas. 

Furthermore, the offer was blasted 
as “insulting ... outrageous... 
blackmail” by Arthur H. Dean, at- 
torney for Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey). His blast followed a con- 
ference between Attorney General 
McGranery and some 35 company at- 
torneys on the proposition. 

Briefly, DJ wanted company con- 
sent to the filing of skeleton civil 
complaint with the companies pro- 
ducing the subpoenaed records. The 
companies would agree, also, not to 








file a motion to dismiss the suit for 
60 days after the last document was 
surrendered. DJ then, upon the basis 
of its study of the records, would file 
an amended suit. 


Blackmail Charged—Mr. Dean as- 
serted that Attorney General McGran- 
ery had demanded “a blank check” 
from the companies as “the price for 
dropping the criminal proceedings.” 
He added: 

“Jersey rejects it (the offer). We 
have been subjected to the most out- 
rageous, improper blackmail that I 
have ever encountered. It (McGran- 
ery’s statement) is. the most insult- 
ing statement that an Attorney Gen- 
eral has ever made to a member of 
the Bar. 

“He said it (proposal) was ‘cold 
turkey’-—that we ‘could take it or 
leave it.’” 

The whole thing was kicked off 
following a meeting Jan. 9 of the Na- 
tional Security Council—the nation’s 
highest strategy planning body. Pres- 
ident Truman has been under continu- 
ing pressure, primarily from the De- 
fense Department, to order a halt to 
the “cartel” proceedings because of 
their profound effect on U. S. secur- 
ity abroad and the showdown came 
at the NSC session. 


Truman Letter—Over the weekend 
the President notified Mr. McGran- 
ery by letter: 

“As a result of factors which have 
emerged since the institution of the 
current grand jury investigation of 
the international activities of the ma- 
jor oil companies, I am of the opinion 
that the interest of national security 
might be best served at this time by 
resolving the important questions of 
law and policy involved in that in- 
vestigation in the context of civil liti- 
gation rather than in the context of 
a criminal proceedings. However, I 
believe that this would be the case 
only if the companies involved agreed 
to the production of documentary ma- 
terial which the companies are re- 
quired to produce under an existing 
order of court based on grand jury 
subpoenas. 


“Consequently, I asked that you 
promptly confer with representatives 
of the companies to ascertain if they 
will agree to enter into a stipulation 
to that effect. If they will, I ask that 
a civil proceedings be instituted ac- 
cordingly and that appropriate steps 
be taken to cause the termination of 
the pending grand jury proceedings.” 

Jan. 14 Deadline—On Jan. 12 the 
government postponed until Jan. 14 
its scheduled meeting of the grand 
jury to receive domestic records of the 
companies and obtained an order from 
Federal District Judge James R. 


Kirkland postponing the effective 
date of his Nov. 10 and Dec. 15 or- 
ders for production of records until 
the same day. 


Atlantic Given Contract 
For Massachusetts Stations 


BOSTON—Atilantic Refining Co. 
has been awarded the contract for 
erection and operation of nine serv- 
ice stations and restaurants on limited 
access highways for which it bid Dec. 
30, according to a representative of 
Massachusetts Public Works Depart- 
ment. 

The contract gives Atlantic exclu- 
sive marketing privileges on four 
stretches of as many highways for 25 
years. 

Howard D. Johnson Co. is to op- 
erate the restaurant facilities, the 
representative said. The source 
added that the department’s Board of 
Commissioners apparently hasn’t de- 
cided whether to readvertise four lo- 
cations on which no bids were re- 
ceived. 

The only company besides Atlantic 
bidding last month, Socony-Vacuum, 
submitted offers on seven of the lo- 
cations for which Atlantic bid. 


Weather Still ‘Warm’ 
In Two Heating Areas 


NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND—The Midwest and 
West Coast-Rocky Mt. areas con- 
tinued warmer than either last year 
or normal for the heating season to 
date (Sept. 1-Jan. 10). 

The Southeast area registered cold- 
er (more degree days) than either 
last year or normal while the East 
Coast was colder than last year but 
warmer than normal. 


Degree Day Summary 
Season Sept. 1—Jan. 10 


Week 
dan, 4- 
Nor- Jan, 10, 
East Coast 1953 1952 mal 1953 
Bostont ......... 2254 2289 2432 239 
New York ...... 1958 1991 2177 217 
Philadelphia ..... 1866 1864 1999 213 
Washingtont ..... 1911 1781 2012 179 
Average ....... 1997 1981 2155 212 
Midwest 
Chicagot ........ 2642 3003 2804 287 
Cleveland ........ 2297 2456 2603 255 
ee ore 2616 2840 2762 286 
Minneapolist ..... 3429 3947 3506 354 
Omahat ......... 2898 3299 2732 311 
St. Louis ........ 2030 2273 2053 249 
Average ....... 2652 2910 2743 290 
Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.t 1463 1240 1381 124 
Charleston, 8. C. 884 719 829 86 


Nashville, Tenn.t. 1824 1734 1660 156 

Raleigh, N. C.... 1500 1360 1489 132 
Average 

West Coast—Rocky Mt. 

San Francisco .. 1114 1210 1022 66 


Seattle ......++6. 1694 2035 2057 135 
Denvert .......+- 2665 2933 2597 169 
Average ....... 1824 2059 1892 123 


Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis. 

+ Readings at airport office. Readings in 
other cities taken at downtown (city) offices. 

t Include weather bureau correction. 
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North Carolina Gasoline Investigators 
See Harm If State Controls Prices 


RALEIGH, N. C.—It would not be 
in the public interest for the legis- 
lature to attempt in any way to regu- 
late petroleum prices in North Caro- 
lina. This was the decision reached 
by the majority members of a gaso- 
line price investigating committee 
created by the state governor who 
retired from office Jan. 1, and to 
whom the report was sent last month. 

At the same time, the committee 
recommended strengthening of the 
state’s antitrust laws. 


The majority of the committee 
explains that major oil companies’ 
price actions might seem “suspi- 
cious,” yet the group in more than 
a year of study has been unable to 
obtain any proof of conspiracy by 
the majors to fix prices in North 
Carolina, other than such as might 
be inferred from the fact that all 
these companies make practically si- 
multaneous changes in their prices. 


Committee’s minority, headed by 
the group’s chairman, however, 
thinks majority’s antitrust law pro- 
posals don’t go far enough—would 
leave state “impotent in the face of 
what, in effect, is a growing mo- 
nopoly that yields unprecedented 
profits. . .” 


State Control Urged—The minor- 
ity insists that the sale of gasoline 
should be under the control of the 
State Utilities Commission and also 
wants the antitrust law changed in 
a different manner from the way the 
majority favored if gasoline sales 
aren’t placed under the utilities com- 
mission. 

The antitrust law proposal of the 
minority calls for amendment to an- 
titrust laws to enable the Attorney 
General to enforce this law with re- 
Spect to discrimination and unlawful 
monopolies. The minority says the 
Attorney General has recommended 
the following amendment: 

“That Chapter 75 of the General 
Statutes be and the same is hereby 
amended by adding an additional sec- 
tion to read as follows: ‘G. S. 75-17. 
Certain Acts to Constitute Prima 
Facie Evidence of Violation of G.8. 
75-1 and G.8S. 75-2. When two or 
more persons, firms or corporations 
shall charge substantially the same 
prices for any goods, wares or mer- 
chandise sold or delivered in this 
state or some part thereof and at 
the same time such prices so charged 
are substantially higher or lower than 
prices charged by such persons, firms 
or corporations for the same goods, 
wares or merchandise in some other 
State, or in some other part of this 
state, and such fact is made to ap- 
pear in any civil or criminal action 
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instituted as authorized by this chap- 
ter, the burden of proof shall rest 
upon such person, firm or corpora- 
tion to show that there is good and 
sufficient reason therefor on account 
of transportation costs, taxes, ex- 
pense of doing business, or other 
proper cause, and, upon failure to 
carry such burden of proof, such per- 
son, firm or corporation shall be 
deemed, prima facie, to be violating 
the provisions of G.S. 75-1 and G.S. 
75-2.” 

The Investigators—Although for- 
mer Gov. W. Scott Kerr, who ap- 
pointed the committee, has been suc- 
ceeded by Gov. William B. Ulm- 
stead, Attorney General Harry Mc- 
Mullan, who recommended the com- 
mittee’s formation, continues in of- 
fice. The group was set up to report 
on whether monopolistic practices 
existed in the sale of gasoline in the 
state. 

Among those signing the majority 
report were a jobber, Roby E. Tay- 
lor, Taylor Oil Co. and Riverside 
Terminals, Winston-Salem, and for- 
mer president of the North Carolina 
Oil Jobbers Assn.; John M. Meditz, 
Wilmington, representing service sta- 
tions marketing private brands of 
gasoline, and J. Laurens Wright, re- 
tired, former Esso Standard division 
manager at Charlotte. 

Mr. Wright, says majority report, 
“concurs in the recommendations 
made, but does not agree with all of 
the statements in this report.” 

Chairman and chief author of the 
dissenting report is Aubrey L. 
Brooks, 82, retired member of a 
Greensboro law firm which has rep- 
resented a long list of corporate 
clients. 

Among those who sided with him 
is Charles M. Williams, state di- 
rector of purchase and contract, an 
appointee of Gov. Scott. Another is 
Coleman W. Roberts, Charlotte, pres- 
ident of the Carolina Motor Club, 
which sells state automobile. license 
plates throughout North Carolina 
under contract with the state. 


Price Wars Hit—The committee’s 
majority noted that the gasoline 
price war in the Piedmont section of 
the state, one thing which led to the 
appointment of the committee, “prac- 
tically ceased to exist” after the 
State Bureau of Investigation looked 
into it, and the committee undertook 
its study. 

The committee recommends the 
adoption of a new law aimed at dis- 
couraging such injurious price wars, 
and recommends that such price wars 
in the future be promptly investi- 
gated by the Bureau of Investigation 
with the view of possible prosecu- 


tion. The committee’s recommended 
changes in the antitrust laws follow: 

“The Committee is of the opinion 
that the proposed amendments set 
out below would be in the best in- 
terest of the people of North Caro- 
lina. We accordingly urge that you 
recommend to the incoming legis- 
lature the adoption of laws to this 
end. In each case, the text of the 
law as it now stands is set out, with 
the proposed amendment being (in 
italics): 


75-1 Combinations in restraint of 
trade illegal. Every contract, combi- 
nation in the form of trust or other- 
wise, or conspiracy in restraint of 
trade or commerce in the State of 
North Carolina is hereby declared to 
be illegal. Every person or corpora- 
tion who shall make any such con- 
tract expressly or shall knowingly 
be a party thereto by implication, or 
who shal] engage in any such combi- 
nation or conspiracy, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof such person shall be 
fined or imprisoned, or both, in the 
discretion of the court, whether such 
person entered into such contract in- 
dividually or as an agent represent- 
ing a corporation, and such corpora- 
tion shall be fined in the discretion 
of the court not less than $1,000. In 
prosecutions hereunder, it shall be 
sufficient to prove that such a con- 
tract, combination, or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade or commerce in 
North Carolina existed, and that the 
defendant belonged to it, or acted 
for it, without proving all the mem- 
bers belonging to it, or proving or 
producing an article of agreement, 
or a written instrument on which it 
may have been based; or that it was 
evidenced by a written instrument. 


“75-5 Particular acts defined. In 
addition to the matters and things 
hereinbefore declared to be illegal, 
the following acts are declared to be 
unlawful, that is, for any person, 
firm, corporation, or association di- 
rectly or indirectly to do or to have 
any contract, express or knowingly 
implied, to do any of the acts or 
things specified in any of the sub- 
sections of this section: ... 


“5. To deal in anything of value 
within the State of North Carolina, 
to give away or sell, at a place where 
there is competition, such thing of 
value at a price lower than is charged 
by such person, firm, corporation 
or association for the same thing at 
another place, where there is not 
good and sufficient reason on ac- 
count of transportation or the ex- 
pense of doing business, for charg- 
ing less at the one place than at the 
other, with the view of injuring the 
business of another, or for the pur- 
pose of injuring the public or cre- 
ating a@ monopoly in restraint of 
trade. 


75-11 Person examined exempt 
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from prosecution. No person exam- 
ined, as provided in 75-10 shall be 
subject to indictment, prosecution, 
punishment or penalty by reason or 
on account of anything disclosed by 
him upon such examination, and full 
immunity from prosecution and’ pun- 
ishment by reason or on account of 
anything so disclosed is hereby ex- 
tended to all persons so examined. 
Provided, however, that such ez- 
emption shall be personal to such 
witness and shall not exempt or ren- 
der immune the corporation of which 
such witness shall be an officer, 
agent or employe, and such corpora- 
tion shall be as liable for any viola- 
tion of this act as if such officer, 
agent or employe had not so testi- 
fied. Provided, also, that no person 
so examined shall be excused from 
attending, testifying or producing 
books and papers, on the ground or 
for the reason that the testimony or 
evidence required of him may tend 
to incriminate him or subject him 
to any penalty. The provisions of this 
section shall apply to persons testi- 
fying upon a trial in open court, or 
before referee or commissioner ap- 
pointed by the court, as well as to 
persons examined under the provi- 
sions of G. 8. 75-10. 


New Laws—‘“The following new 
antitrust laws are recommended: 

“G.S. 75-17. It shall be unlawful 
to grant a reduction in the price at 
which goods are being sold to a pur- 
chaser for resale upon the condition 
that such purchaser will reduce his 
resale price with the purpose and 
intent of injuring or destroying com- 
petition or driving out of business 
any business rival in the same line 
of business. Direct proof of the in- 
tent or purpose of the defendant shall 
not be required in any prosecution or 
civil action under this section, but 
said intent or purpose may be proven 
by reasonable inference. Any person, 
firm, company, association or corpo- 
ration violating any of the provisions 
of this section, and any officer, agent 
or receiver of any firm, company, 
association, or corporation, or any 
member of the same, or any individ- 
ual found guilty of violation thereof, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction shall be punished as 
provided in G. S. 75-6. 

“G.S. 75-18. Nothing contained in 
this chapter shall prohibit a seller 
from meeting in good faith the prices 
of, or services furnished by, a com- 
petitor selling a similar article, prod- 
uct or service. 

“In order to stimulate greater com- 
petitive bidding for the State gaso- 
line contract, we recommend that the 
legislature add a new section to 
Chapter 143 of the General Statutes 
immediately after Sec. 143-52, to be 
numbered 143-52(A), and to read 
as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this chapter, requests for 
bids for gasoline, kerosine and dis- 


tillate fuels for use by the State of 
North Carolina, its agencies or in- 
stitutions, shall be on a county-wide 
basis and not on a state-wide basis. 
If, upon the opening of the bids, there 
are no bids submitted for delivery 
to one or more counties, the Direc- 
tor of Purchase and Contract may 
request bids for delivery to all such 
counties as a group or groups and 
the Board of Awards may then let 
the contract to the low bidder or low 
bidders for delivery to those coun- 
ties as a group or groups. 


Regulation Fight—The minority of 
the committee, in asking for utilities- 
commission regulation of the sale of 
gasoline, pointed out that the com- 
mission already regulates the rates 
of natural gas, electric power, bus 
lines, motor carriers, etc., and in- 
sisted that gasoline consumers 
shouldn’t be left “entirely at the 
mercy of these companies.” 


The majority said there is a “se- 
rious question as to whether this 
could be accomplished constitution- 
ally,” and recounted that the U. S. 
Supreme Court in 1929 ruled invalid 
a Tennessee price-fixing-by-commis- 
sion statute. While there is a possi- 
bility of such a law being upheld, 
due to changes in membership of 
the court, “regulation would be most 
undesirable in the absence of any 
evidence of discrimination (in prices) 
against this state or that the oil com- 
panies are making an unreasonable 
profit at the expense of the con- 
sumers.” 


Market Considerations—The com- 
mittee drew attention to the fact 
that 1,021,262,000 gals. of gasoline 
were sold in North Carolina in 1951 
at a total price of nearly $300,000,000 
including a considerable amount for 
state and federal taxes. The report 
continued: 


“The petroleum industry is prof- 
itable as well as large, and 1951 was 
an unusually lucrative year. The net 
earnings of the nine major oil com- 
panies operating in this area were 
up 21.56%. above 1950 earnings: $1,- 
323,684,985 as against $1,088,860,261. 
(These figures represent their earn- 
ings from all their operations and 
not just the operations in this state, 
of course.) The 1950 earnings showed 
that the various companies earned 
a net profit per gal. ranging from 
1.27c per gal. up to 2.53c, and that 
the net earnings ranged from 8.2% 
to 13.3% of the gross revenue. 


“Esso (Standard) is the dominant 
oil company in North Carolina. In 
1951 it made 29.6% of the total gaso- 
line sales in this state. The tank 
wagon prices set by Esso at Char- 
lotte, Hickory, Mt. Airy, Raleigh and 
Salisbury (as well as cities in other 
states) is published weekly in the 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, and the 
same prices are adopted practically 


simultaneously by the other major 
oil companies. 


“A comparison of gasoline prices 
shows there is some discrimination 
against North Carolina as compared 
with Virginia. The tank wagon price 
at Wilmington is 14.7c compared 
with 14.1c at Norfolk; Raleigh, 16c, 
compared with 14.5c at Richmond; 
and Mt. Airy, 16c, compared with 
15.4c at Danville. Taking into con- 
sideration that Virginia has no in- 
spection tax, there is still a discrep- 
ancy of 0.2c to 0.3c in favor of the 
Virginia price as compared with 
North Carolina, meaning that North 
Carolinians pay $2,000,000 to $3,000,- 
000 more per year than they would 
pay if prices were brought down to 
the Virginia level. We suggest that 
you (the government) write appro- 
priate letters to the major oil com- 
panies calling their attention to this 
discrimination and asking for a 
downward revision of prices in 
North Carolina to eliminate this dis- 
crimination. 


“On Nov. 5, 1951 (which was a 
few months subsequent to the ap- 
pointment of this investigation com- 
mittee), the prices in North Caro- 
lina were reduced an average of 
0.17c. Whether the appointment of 
this Committee was a pure coinci- 
dence, we cannot say. Whether or 
not the Committee can claim any 
credit for this reduction, it has al- 
ready saved North Carolinians nearly 
$2,000,000. Virginia did not receive 
any reduction in price on that date 
or since.” 


Wright Statement—In connection 
with the question of price discrimina- 
tion, Mr. Wright, the former Esso 
division manager, wrote the commit- 
tee’s counsel that: 


“Identity of price is pointed to as 
a suspicious circumstance, although 
complaint is made of the lack of iden- 
tical prices in Virginia and North 
Carolina. Prices are affected by many 
factors, perhaps the most important 
of which is competition. Government 
interference with the right of a 
businessman to price his product ac- 
cording to his best judgment is in- 
compatible with free enterprise.” 


Union Oil Reports Hike 
in Premium ‘Gas’ Sales 


LOS ANGELES — Roy Linden, 
Union Oil of California sales manager, 
reported that Union’s premium gaso- 
line sales gained 17% in 1952 and ac- 
counted for 47% of the company’s 
motor gasoline sales. 

Motor oil sales were up 10%, with 
industrial oils showing a 30% gain 
and grease sales up 5%, said Mr 
Linden. 


Credit card accounts increased 74% 
during the past four years, said Mr. 
Linden. 
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JOBBER DIVISION session at the Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn. found these members ready for business: 


John G. 


Bellamy, Tradewater Oil Co., Marion; Stanley G. Courtney, Power Oil Co., Lexington, chairman of the executive committee; 
P. G. Powell, Imperial Oil Co., Lexington; ‘tom Mobley, Jr., Mobley Oil Co., Bowling Green. 


Kentucky Jobbers Reject Toll Highways 
As Enemies of Tourist Trade, Business 


By FRANK C. STURTEVANT 
NPN Staff Writer 


LOUISVILLE -— Strong language 
condemning toll roads was heard 
from the Jobbers Division of the 
Kentucky Petroleum Marketers 
Assn., at the annual convention held 
here, Jan. 7-8. 


Plenty of money for improving 
existing roads is available, it was 
said, from the $60,000,000 annual 
road tax revenue which the state 
now collects. It was pointed out that 
the State of Kentucky has for years 
spent money to build up a tourist 
trade, which it now proposes to speed 
on its way to rival attractions else- 
where by the construction of new 
and expensive toll highways. 


Woven into the sharp criticisms 
was frequent mention of the damag- 
ing effect of new toll roads on the 
many small businesses now support- 
ed directly or indirectly by motorists 
now traveling over existing routes to 
Kentucky’s many tourist centers. 


Among those vigorously opposing 
toll roads were Russell E. Croft, 
Monarch Oil Co., Hopkinsville, Ky., 
and newly elected assocation presi- 
dent; G. Dudley Givens, Home Oil 
& Gas Co., Henderson; P. G. Powell, 
Imperial Petroleum Co., Lexington; 
and Sam Ferrell, Danville. 
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A few members took a less ex- 
treme position. They suggested that 
the association might better concen- 
trate its fire on the task of making 
sure that no gasoline monopolies be 
granted on any limited-access high- 
ways which the state proposes to 
build. But their moderate views, 
while not entirely swept aside by 
the wave of adverse opinion, were 
relegated to second place. 


To Call on Governor—aAs a result, 
No. 1 in a group of resolutions put 
the association on record as opposed 
to toll road construction. A dele- 
gation was empowered to pay a per- 
sonal call on the governor and the 
state highway commissioner to dis- 
cuss the association’s proposals. 

Another resolution calls for the 
expenditure of a greater portion of 
highway money on main motor roads, 
~consisting of about 2,500 miles out of 
a total of 58,000 miles of roads with- 
in the state. 

A third resolution, duplicating sim- 
ilar ones passed in recent years by 
the association, urges more liberal 
use of passing strips on the long hills 
of main highways, as a means of 
moving traffic faster yet safely. 

A fourth resolution calls for no 
monopolies or near monopolies in 
service facilities on limited-access 
roads. Instead the association urges 


the limitation of commercial enter- 
prises to approach roads entering 
free-ways; and legislation which 
would prohibit any limitation of gas- 
oline facilities on toll roads to one or 
two companies. 


A fifth resolution declares that 
the federal gasoline tax, first levied 





Croft Is Elected 

LOUISVILLE — New officers 
elected by the Kentucky Petrol- 
eum Marketers Assn. are: Pres- 
ident: Russell E. Croft, Mon- 
arch Oil Co., Hopkinsville; first 
vice president, I. R. Arrowood, 
Big Sandy Petroleum Co., 
Paintsville; second vice presi- 
dent, Charles K. A. McGaughey, 
Central Petroleum Co., Rich- 
mond. 

New directors are: J. Heber 
Lewis, Lewis Oi] Co., Burnside; 
Fred Stokes, Newton Oil Co., 
Hickman; Dan Raibourn, Regal 
Petroleum Co., Bloomfield; J. 
H. Mitchell, Jr., Union Oil Co., 
Elizabethtown; Tom Mobley, Jr., 
Mobley Oil Co., Bowling Green; 
W. P. Porter, W-P-B Oil Co., 
Shelbyville. 

Elected to the executive com- 
mittee of the jobber division are: 
Stanley G. Courtney, Power Oil 
Co., Lexington, chairman; Mr. 
Stokes; Mr. Mitchell; Mr. 
McGaughey; and E. M. Bailey, 
E. M. Bailey Distributing Co., 
Paducah. 
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20 years ago, is an invasion of a tax 
field ‘which properly should be re- 
served to the states. It asks that 
the federal government withdraw en- 
tirely. from gasoline taxation. 


In separate sessions; the jobber di- 
vision of the association adopted a 
resolution demanding that petroleum 
wholesalers be removed from federal 
wage-hour regulation if they do at 
least 50% of their annual dollar vol- 
ume with retail service stations, lo- 
cal agricultural customers, or with 
heating oil customers, or with all 
such customers, and where at least 
85% of the dollar volume is done 
within the state where the principal 
place of business is located. 


Jobbers Requests—Ten resolutions 
in all were passed by the Jobbers’ 
Division, the others being: 

—A demand for a refund of fed- 
eral tax on gasoline destroyed by 
fire or other casualty while held for 
resale. 

—A call for raising the excess 
profits tax exemption limit from the 
present $25,000 to an amount be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000. 

—A renewal of past demands for 
taxation of co-operatives engaged in 
petroleum marketing on the same 
basis as other commercial enter- 
prises in the same business, but 
with the qualification that “truly 
farm co-operatives” should not be 
disturbed. 

—A condemnation of the practice 
of selling petroleum products from 
tank trucks to individual consumers 
at dealer tank wagon prices. 


—A companion resolution criticiz- 
ing major oil companies for taking 
transport delivery business from 
commercial customers at prices equal 
to or less than prices at which the 
same products are sold to jobbers. 

—A repetition of resolutions passed 
at recent conventions calling for an 
end to the loan of farm equipment. 

—A strong endorsement of the 
percentage margin instead of the 
traditional cents-per-gallon margin 
for oil jobbers. 

—Commendation of the work done 
by John Harper and Otis H. Ellis, 
representing the National Oil Job- 
bers Council, together with general 
approval of NOJC accomplishments 
and a pledge of continued support. 

—aA call for all Kentucky jobbers 
to hold conferences on mutual prob- 
Jems with their suppliers during the 
month of February. 


Business Laws Hit—At the gen- 
eral session of the convention, mem- 
bers heard a plea for more order 
and system in the conflicting regula- 
tions now imposed on business, in a 
talk by Joseph P. Walsh, general 
counsel, Sinclair Oil Corp., New 
York. In particular he cited oppos- 


ing theories on uniform prices; per- 
sistent attempts to bring local busi- 
ness under federal control under the 
guise of regulating interstate com- 
merce; an apparent tendency to out- 
law jobber functional discounts, and 
efforts to hinder widespread distri- 
bution of products by making freight 
absorption illegal, even to meet com- 
petitive prices. 

One court has held that a service 
station is engaged in interstate com- 
merce if it sells gasoline to a cus- 
tomer who intends to drive out of 
the state, said Mr. Walsh. Other 
courts have held, in effect, that 
strictly local business may be sub- 
ject to federal regulation, if the ac- 
tivities of the local enterprise may 
affect or exclude from the market 
competitors who are in interstate 
commerce. 

One arm of the government pro- 
motes the idea that* equal prices 
must be charged to all customers, 
without discrimination, said Mr. 
Walsh, while in other governmental 
quarters the existence of price sim- 
ilarity is cited as evidence of lack of 
competition. 

Business is also subjected to a 
growing number of administrative 
agencies, whose members lay down 


rules having the effect of law, thus 
acting as “legislators, prosecutors, 
judges and jurors,” said Mr. Walsh. 
At the same time, he said, there is 
no slackening of prosecutions be- 
gun for political effect only. 

“The end result is a concentrated 
centralized government of unlimited 
powers,” Mr. Walsh warned. “The 
situation has been getting worse so 
long and so progressively that few 
realize how smoothly our people 
have been conditioned to accept this 
trend of government control.” Against 
the drift to what he termed the “al- 
mighty state,” Mr. Walsh urged a 
return to the original principle that 
the federal government has only such 
powers as are granted to it by the 
people. 

Harry S. Read, sales manager, Pan- 
Am Southern Corp., New Orleans, 
substituting for Bruce K. Brown. be- 
cause of the latter’s illness, de- 
scribed his company’s recently 
formed distributors’ councils, the 
company’s policies regarding com- 
mercial accounts in jobber territory 
and similar matters, previously dis- 
cussed by Mr. Brown before the Ten- 
nessee Oil Men’s Assn. A partial 
text of Mr. Brown’s talk was pub- 
lished in NPN Dec. 31, 1952, p. 37. 


Texas Marketers Eye Parleys on Shrinkage Allowances 


HOUSTON—The Texas Petroleum 
Marketers Assn. is hopeful of arrang- 
ing conferences soon with industry 
representatives in Texas to discuss 
several recommendations made by 
two of its committees which have 
studied procedures employed by vari- 
ous companies in establishing allow- 
ances to offset bulk shrinkage. 

The two committees, headed by 
F. W. Burton, of Decatur, Tex., 
found that some loss could be avoided 
by tighter operations at the bulk 
plant level. It also found that vir- 
tually every company operated 
under a different plan, and in many 
cases, employed different plans with- 
in the individual companies. 

The association has considered in- 
troducing handling allowance bills in 
the upcoming session of the Texas 
legislature, but most association of- 
ficials concede that the problem is 
fundamentally one which should be 
resolved within each company. 


Following are the 10 basic recom- 
mendations made by the committees: 

1. Load all loads to the marker, as 
the truck was strapped by the state. 

2. Correctly show the actual tem- 
perature of light oils at the time of 
loading, said temperature being actu- 
ally taken about midway through 
the loading in order to get an accur- 
ate and fair reading. 

3. Require all transport drivers to 





check both correctness of tempera- 
ture reading and proper loading and 
certify same on the manifests. 

4. All light oils be adjusted to 60 
degrees F. on the face of the mani- 
fest, and the agency charged with 
that amount instead of the shell ca- 
pacity. 

5. On arrival at the agency, re- 
quire checking of temperature and 
innage or outage of all compart- 
ments recorded. Ail outages to be 
filled to the marker and the number 
of gallons taken to fill to the marker 
to be a credit against that load at the 
time of audit. 

6. At the time of audit, % of 1% 
handling allowance to be allowed on 
sales volume. 

7. Where two audits are made in 
a single year, overages and shortages 
in one audit should be carried for- 
ward to the next audit and applied 
against same, unless the shortages 
are excessive. 

8. Collections for shortages to be 
billed on the agency invoice books 
and otherwise handied as any other 
sale made to the agent. 

9. Overages to be absorbed by the 
company. 

10. A temperature adjustment to 
the 60 degrees F. basis to be made 
on the abridged volume correction 
table for petroleum oils. 
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API Removed Jobber Blind Spot, So Must NPC 


Talking the other day with the top marketing executive 
of a major company, the subject of jobber representation 
on the National Petroleum Council came up, as it was 
bound to. The discussion was most illuminating. 


“You know,” this major company executive said (and 
we quote him approximately), “it just seems as though 
some people never will learn. We're seeing repeated here 
the same mistake that served, for so many years, to 
deny Independent marketers any kind of a voice in the 
API. 

“That API situation has been pretty much corrected 
now, for good and sound reasons. Yet, here they go 
again, not seeming at all concerned about jobbers being 
adequately represented on the NPC. Apparently the 
thinking is that it really doesn’t matter how many In- 
dependent marketers are on the Council because the 
government is mostly interested in production, refining 
and transportation matters. Sort of like the big boys 
used to think of the API. 


“Well, I say that isn’t what should govern the deal 
on representation. Besides, just as the API found out, 
there are a lot of things that the NPC will be con- 
sidering on which the jobber can make a substantial con- 
tribution. Imports, for example. Whether he is right, 
or wrong, the major company presidents on the Council 
ought to be concerned about the jobber at least hav- 
ing the right of expressing himself. Maybe they'd be 
surprised, too, at the number of times the jobber would 
come up with something that was really constructive. 
At least these presidents would have the advantage of 
knowing what it is that gripes him. 


“Maybe the reason we don’t hear of any presidents 
kicking to the PAD about giving more seats to jobbers 
on the NPC is that so many of them (the presidents) 
have a producing or refining background. They never 
had been concerned with marketing and they still haven't 
gotten around to thinking that much of anything im- 
portant happens beyond the refinery. Maybe that’s PAD’s 
trouble, too. 

“But whatever the reason—somewhere, somehow, some- 
body ought to get wise, sudden like.” 

To which NPN says, Amen. 


Shippers, Public Are Ones Who Pay 
Higher Cost of Unfair Rules on Trucks 


The battle of truckers against punitive tax pro- 
posals, unreasonable weight restrictions and generally 
restrictive highway legislation is much more than a 
struggle between the trucking industry and its enemies. 

William H. Pritchard of Coastal Tank Lines and presi- 
dent of National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., described 
the situation aptly when he said (see NPN Dec. 31, 1952, 
p. 14): 

“The shocking part of the situation is the complacency 
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of the shippers and general public, who will eventually 
pay the cost of this uneconomical nonsense.” 


He is right. Every time weight limits in a state are 
lowered, the result is an increase in the cost of highway 
transportation. If for example, gross weight is reduced 
only 500 Ibs., that means it will cost just as much to 
haul the smaller load as it did the larger one. In other 
words, the cost of transportation per pound has gone up. 


When punitive tax proposals such as the ton-mile tax 
are levied, that money must be obtained from somewhere 
and that somewhere usually is the shipper or recipient. 


In the case of the oil industry, which provides a large 
percentage of its own highway transportation, every 
punitive measure or restrictive law adds to the cost of 
product distribution. 


So far, for-hire petroleum haulers, major supplier 
transportation men and national and state Petroleum 
Industries Committees have represented the oil indus- 
try’s vanguard against these legislative encroachments. 
But they are not the only ones affected, by a long shot. 


While he may not operate as many trucks and may 
not operate the trucks he does have as extensively, the 
Independent marketer actually has a larger stake in- 
dividually in this battle than does the major supplier. 
The jobber cannot shift to a pipe line or a railroad if 
highway transportation costs become prohibitive. The 
nature of his operations almost precludes such a so- 
lution. Neither does the average jobber possess the 
financial cushion which might enable him to absorb 
some of these added costs in order to remain competi- 
tive with a more fortunate competitor. 


All in all, the fight against unreasonable legislative 
and tax actions aimed at the trucking industry is of 
vital importance to the oil industry. The truckers need 
help and the oil industry can provide it. If it is not 
forthcoming, then the industry must resign itself to 
paying increased distribution costs. The choice is that 
simple. 





Politicians are marvels of energy and principle 
when they’re out of office but when they get in, 
they simply run behind the machine.—John 
Galsworthy 


Editorials are written to stimulate discussion, 
because it is only through discussion that a na- 
tion, an industry or a company can arrive at 
sound decisions. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS al- 
ways welcomes comments on its editorials. 


Please write Warren C. Platt, Editor, 1213 
West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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West Coast Oil Price Hike Problem 
Still Tossed About Like Hot Potato 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—The odds grew 
heavier and heavier this week that 
the Office of Price Stabilization 
would turn down West Coast petro- 
leum price increase applications. 
However, the matter obviously was 
being considered important enough 
to be routed through “top” channels 
and all signs pointed to the likeli- 
hood that the final decision would 
be left to the incoming Republican 
administration. 
This was the course being taken: 


Price recommendations were for- 
warded by the OPS Petroleum 
Branch to Fuels Division Director 
E. E. Fogle. The latter is expected 
to send them to OPS Clearance Com- 
mittee within the next few days. 

Meanwhile, Assistant Price Sta- 
bilizer Edward F. Phelps, Jr., re- 
vealed he already had recommended 
to Stabilizer Michael V. DiSalle that 
an interagency meeting be held “in 
the immediate future” to explore 
every possible alternative to the pro- 
poced price increases. 

Mr. Phelps wouldn’t predict the 
outcome but he gave a strong hint 
when he told a reporter; “You can 
be sure that we want to explore 
every alternative.” 

“We feel this is necessary, es- 
pecially in the light of authoritative 
statements from members of the oil 
industry itself that the West Coast 
situation can be solved only on a 
temporary basis by increasing im- 
ports,” he said. (It had been point- 
ed out in conferences that increasing 
prices would have the primary im- 
mediate effect of stimulating im- 
ports.) 

“Raising prices on the West Coast 
is not going to solve the problem on 
a permanent basis,” Mr. Phelps said. 

Still another OPS official said he 
expects a quick and flat denial by 
higher agency authorities. Mr. Phelps 
himself didn’t go this far but neither 
did he challenge the prediction. 


As far as “other possible alterna- 
tives” are concerned, two principal 
ones have been suggested: (1) the 
diversion of more military purchas- 
ing to the Gulf Coast and, (2) gov- 
ernment subsidy payments on ship- 
ments deemed necessary to alleviate 
the shortage. 

Meanwhile, some California pro- 
ducers were getting restive over the 
terrapin-like approach OPS was tak- 
ing. 

W. H. Geis, chairman of a com- 
mittee of California producers who 
originally petitioned OPS April 18, 


1952, demanded that OPS make up 
its mind. Mr. Geis pointed out that 
the applications were made under 
OPS regulations providing for ad- 
justments when ceiling interfered 
with supply, when supply deficiencies 
are local and when adjustments 
would not affect outside area. 


He said two PAD reports, request- 
ed by OPS, verified these conditions. 
Yet, after nine months, in which 16 
meetings, surveys, reports and con- 
ferences with OPS officials in Wash- 
ington and Los Angeles were held 
there still has been no OPS decision 
—not even down in the “ranks,” 
much less by the top officials. 

With this problem and others 
hanging fire, a new man was pre- 
paring to move into one of the key 
spots of the controversy. He is Sid- 
ney T. Pruitt, who is succeeding Mr. 
Fogle as director of the OPS Fuels 
Division. 

Mr. Pruitt, who is central region- 
al director for the Ethyl Corp., boned 
up for his new chore last’: week by 
talking at length with Mr. Fogle 
and by otherwise acquainting him- 
self with the duties which will be 
his about the end of January. There 
is the possibility, of course, that the 
West Coast problem may be solved 
by that time. 

OPS did take one definite action 


during the past week. It authorized 
an immediate increase of 0.2c per 
gal. for dealers in heating oils (kero- 
sine, No. 1 and No. 2 oils, furnace 
oil and stove oil) in the Everetts, 
Marysville, Snokomish, Arlington, 
Monroe and Stanwood marketing area 
of the State of Washington. The ac- 
tion was taken under the jobber 
earnings standard procedure. 


Emergency Pipe Line Plans 
Dropped on Illinois River 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO—Plans to install tem- 
porary lines and pumping equipment 
around lock repairs at Starved Rock, 
Ill. (Jan. 19-March 2) have been 
dropped, according to Robert Bus- 
chek, Martin Oil Service, secretary of 
Emergency Illinois Pipeline Co. 

Up to the Jan. 13 announcement, 
plans. had been going ahead to in- 
stall the line as mentioned in NPN’s 
barging column on p. 52. 

Mr. Buschek said river oil storage 
tanks are full of product this season 
because of mild weather, and recent 
good navigation conditions on Mis- 
sissippi Illinois rivers makes instal- 
lation of emergency equipment .un- 
necessary. 

This is first winter that the em- 
ergency line has not been used since 
the Engineers began their five-year 
repair program on Illinois river’s five 
locks in January, 1950. With com- 
pletion of work at Starved Rock, only 
locks at Dresden Island remain for 
overhauling next year. 





Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


(Issued Jan, 6-12, inclusive) 

This description of oil defense urders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may effect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—wNational Production Author- 
ity; ESA — Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


NPA—National Production Authority 

NPA Order M-46A, Dir. 5 as amended— 
Trading, exchanging oi] country tubular goods, 
line pipe. 

NPA Order M-46, Dir. 7 as amended— 
Trading, exchanging oi] country tubular goods, 
line pipe. 

NPA Order M-6A, Amdt. 1—Steel distribu- 
tors. 

NPA Order M-6A, Dir. 1—Revocation— 
Purchase orders bearing certain allotment sym- 
bols. 
oO of Price Stabilization 
CPR 30, SR 8, Amdt. 2—Extension of date. 

CPR 30, SR 8, Amdt, 3—Relation to SR 4 
to CPR 30. 

CPR 30, SR 4, Amdt. 4—Overhead cost 


adjustment factor for product line, category 
entire business. 
R 30, Amdt, 42—Conversion steel 


What Orders Do 
National Production Authority 


OTL COUNTRY TUBULAR GOODS—Dir. 5 
as amended to M-46A, and Dir. 7 as amended 
to M-46—Makes direction applicable to foreign 
as well as domestic steel, includes steel dis- 
tributors among those who may participate 
in exchanges with producers; imposes certain 
restrictions on such exchanges. 

STEEL DISTRIBUTORS—<Amdt. 1 to M-6A 
—Handies treatment of authorized controlled 
material orders which bear certain allotment 
symbols. 


Office of Price Stabilization 


CAPEHART ADJUSTMENTS—Amadt. 2 to 
SR 8 to CPR 30—Extends time in which cer- 
tain machinery manufacturers may choose 
optional method of calculating increased ceiling 
prices, 

CAPEHART ADJUSTMENTS—<Amét. 3 to 
SR 8 to CPR 30—Gives manufacturers option 
of using either SR 4 or SR 8 to determine 
Capehart price adjustment for formula priced 
commodities. 

OVERHEAD COST ADJUSTMENT FAC- 
TOR—Amat. 4 to SR 4 to CPR 30—Provides 
machinery manufacturers with method for 
computing average ‘‘overhead cost adjustment 
factor’’ to be used with Capehart price in- 
crease calculations. 

CONVERSION STEEL—<Amdt. 42 to CPR 
30—Gives new methods for manufacturers of 
machinery etc. to use in computing ceiling 
price adjustments to cover increased cost of 
conversion steel. 
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ATLANTIC COAST 


Connecticut Backs Toll Road System 
As Way To Finance Highway Program 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


The toll road 

which usually 
means gasoline marketing monopoly 
but needn’t—-has received a plug in 
Connecticut that merits sober reflec- 
tion in the industry and among road- 
conscious groups generally. 

The endorsement boils down to this: 
When you've got a superhighway or 
two, you've got to build more until 
you've got a system of them if they’re 
to serve their purpose; since they’re 
worth a moderate special charge to 
the user, make them self-generating 
toll roads; then you should be able 
to take care of lesser highways with- 
out increasing gasoline taxes, or regis- 
tration and drivers’ license fees, or go- 
ing in for special taxation of trucks. 


This is assuming, of course, that 
you've got “the need for a skeleton 
of super-highways and bridges to re- 
lieve local congestion and to permit 
safe, high-speed traffic over longer 
distances.” 

Convinced that Connecticut has 
such a need, its bi-partisan Highway 
Fiscal Resources Committee has 
recommended that the Nutmeg State: 

1. Make the famed Merritt and 
Wilbur Cross parkways the basis of a 
superhighway system which would 
include the projected relocation of 
U. S. No. 1 (Boston Post Road), the 
proposed reconstruction of U. S. No. 
5, and possibly a section of U. S. 
No. 44, (U. S. No. 5 bisects the state 
north and south, while the others run 
generally east-west). 

2. Have this system financed en- 
tirely by tolls and kept separate in 
a fiscal sense. from all other gen- 
eral roads of the state. 

3. Urge representatives in Congress 
to seek removal of the rule barring col- 
lection of tolls on highways built with 
federal aid. (The state cannot collect 
tolls for use of the federal-aid Wilbur 
Cross Highway, connecting the Mer- 
ritt Parkway and the Massachusetts 
Line.) 

Currently, the committee finds the 
state needs new revenues to finance 
only the relocation of U. S. No. 1 
and the reconstruction of U. S. No. 
5—that existing revenues will be 
“adequate” for other road needs 
“over a reasonable period of time.” 

The committee believes: 

“The superhighways must, if they 
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are to serve their purpose, constitute 
a system. A fragment of superhigh- 
way cannot long stand by itself; it 
demands extension of interconnection 
to accommodate through traffic in a 
motor age. It is therefore unrealis- 
tic to think of each separately named 
fragment of the system—such as the 
Merritt Parkway—as paying for it- 
self. The whole system should pay 
for itself as a system. This means, 
in the opinion of the committee, that 
it is not desirable to remove tolls 
from one section of the system as 
long as the costs of other sections 
remain unpaid.” 

The committee sees the case for 
toll-financing of superhighways as 
“overwhelming.” First, says the com- 
mittee, it will make the building of 
such roads possible. 


“Second, it offers an opportunity to 
exact contribution for the use of 
these costly highways from out-of- 
state users. A smal] ‘bridge state’ 


MIDWEST 


like Connecticut has many such users 
of its highways who make no con- 
tribution through motor fuels or oth- 
er taxes. Third, the toll system 
makes possible the charge upon those 
of its citizens who actually use the 
highway. Under the gasoline tax 
or under increases in motor vehicle 
or drivers’ licenses, citizens through- 
out the state would pay almost equal- 
ly for a facility whose major bene- 
fit accrues to citizens in a particu- 
lar section of the state. 

“The toll system of financing is 
particularly palatable,” the commit- 
tee adds, “when free highways, which 
run parallel] to toll roads, are main- 
tained by the state, and when, as in 
Connecticut, it is nearly always pos- 
sible to use short sections of toll 
highways without paying tolls.” 

On the other hand, says the com- 
mittee, it would probably require an 
increase of more than lic per gal. in 
the gasoline tax to service the debt 
for the superhighways—and this 
revenue-raising method would “un- 
doubtedly permit many out-of-state 
vehicles to use the superhighways 
without making -any contribution 
whatever to their cost.” 

The committee noted here 
many trucks go through the 
without refueling, 
“annual loss 
about $500,000.” 


that 
state 
resulting in an 
computed to be 


Several Legislatures in Midwest Facing 
Stormy Sessions on Toll Road Question 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Edifor 


Several Mid- 
west legislatures 
will tangle this year with the ques- 
tion of toll roads and ‘the establish- 
ment of toll road authorities. Other 
general assemblies will be confronted 
with proposals to change existing 
methods of refunding taxes on gaso- 
line used for non-highway purposes. 
These issues are in addition to agi- 
tation in many states for increased 
gasoline taxes. 

Two recent developments have 
stimulated agitation for creation of 
toll road authorities in such Midwest 
states as Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska. 
These are: 

1. With the toll road across Ohio 
under construction and plans for 
continuing it across Indiana in the 
drafting stage, there will be demands 


to continue it westward across IIl- 
inois, Iowa and Nebraska. 

2. The Indiana Supreme Court 
recently upheld a state law creating 
a toll road authority and this action 
is likely to encourage some legisla- 
tors in other states to seek similar 
statutes. 

A bill already has been introduced 
in the Illinois legislature to create 
a legislative commission to study the 
toll road issue. There is sure to 
be a strong movement in support 
of the measure, and it appears cer- 
tain to be passed. 

There is little likelihood of any toll 
road action in the Iowa General As- 
sembly since a legislative commission 
recently decided a toll road would 
not be feasible. The commission 
found that the traffic count would 
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not be sufficient to pay off* the 
revenue bonds. Newspapers in Ne- 
braska are urging that toll road 
studies be made. 

- * * 

A proposal to form a tri-state toll 
road system for Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma is receiving the atten- 
tion of legislators in those states. A 
Missouri legislative commission spent 
the summer studying the problem, 
and it is probable that a bill creating 
a toll road authority will be intro- 
duced early in this session of the 
Missouri Assembly. Whether such 
measures will be presented in Kansas 
and Oklahoma is questionable. 


In Michigan, a bill to create a toll 
road authority was killed in the last 
legislative session, but a new mea- 
sure probably will be introduced this 
year. 

There is talk of toll road legisla- 
tion in Wisconsin and Minnesota, but 
indications are that nothing definite 
will be done this year. 


Farm groups in Indiana have re- 
commended that the gasoline tax re- 
fund system be changed to an ex- 
emption plan. Under the refund sys- 
tem prevailing in all Midwest states, 
the farmer pays the tax on all gaso- 
line he buys and then files for a re- 
fund on the gasoline used for non- 
highway purposes. Under the ex- 
emption system he would buy tax- 
free the gasoline to be used for non- 
highway purposes. 

Gasoline tax experts strongly op- 
pose the exemption plan because the 
tax evasion under it is much higher 
than under the refund system. 

They contend that the exemption 
system is one of the best ways pos- 
sible to lose tax money for highway 
purposes and point out that in view 
of the constantly increasing demand 
for more highway money, it would be 
foolish to change to an antiquated 
plan that is certain to cut revenue. 

* + * 

South. Dakota and Michigan are 
confronted with proposals for insti- 
tuting a system of colored gasoline 
for farm vehicles. Under this plan, 
gasoline to be used for non-highway 
purposes would contain a coloring dye 
to denote that it couldn’t be used on 
the highways. Tax evasion experts 
oppose the coloring system for two 
reasons. 

First, it would be impossible to 
enforce because every automobile and 
truck on the highways would have to 
be checked to determine whether it 
contained colored gasoline. Second, 
there are chemicals available which 
can be poured into the product to 
remove the coloring, thus enabling 
tax free gasoline to be used in high- 
way vehicles without any evidence 
of tax evasion. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


An impor- 
tant development 
came in the first week of January 
with the announcement that a 10,- 
000 b/d refinery will be built in Ta- 
coma, Wash., by the Pacific Oil & 
Refining Co. 


This is the second petroleum re- 
finery earmarked for the Pacific 
Northwest in the past two months. 
In November, General Petroleum dis- 
closed its plans for a 35,000 b/d 
plant at Ferndale, Wash., farther 
north on Puget Sound and close to 
the Canadian border. 


By the time these two plants are 
completed in 1954, the Pacific North- 
west (U. S. and Canadian) will be 
processing over a third of its re- 
quirements. At present, that area’s 
refining capacity is placed at 45,- 
200 b/d. Besides the two refineries 
on the American side, expansion at 
Vancouver, B. C., will enlarge Shell’s 
capacity 8,000 b/d (from 7,000 to 
15,000 b/d) and Imperial’s, 10,500 
(from 12,000 to 22,500 b/d). 

New capacity will raise the total 
to 108,700 b/d, with 1954 demand 
forecast at 300,000 b/d or more. 


By coincidence, that capacity to- 
tal (108,700 b/d) is about the same 
amount as California’s present crude 
oil shortage, roughly 100,000 b/d. 
California has been supplying the 
Pacific Northwest, a job that prob- 
ably will be switched to Alberta pro- 
duction when the Edmonton-Van- 
couver pipe line is finished this 
autumn. 

So the outlook is: End of a crude 
shortage in California in 1954 and 
new busines for Canada. 


Ee 


Independent Pacific Northwest 
marketers are tickled about the in- 
dependent plant scheduled for Ta- 
coma. They have been dependent 
on major company suppliers, and the 
going has been tough because of 
supply tightness. 

Pacific Northwest Independents 
are beginning to look to the Tacoma 
refinery as a hopeful source. 

Midwest interests formed the syn- 
dicate to sponsor the Tacoma plant. 
Besides Joseph E. Erickson, who also 
heads the Northwestern Refining 
Co., St. Paul, associates are said to 
include Paul Ogle, Chicago terminal- 


Proposed Refineries on Puget Sound 
Seen Solution to California Shortage 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


ing operator and a millionaire Chi- 
cago hotelman. 


A new increase in California serv- 
ice station operating costs looms. 

Organized labor disclosed it will 
seek a minimum wage of $1.25 an 
hour for all California workers, along 
with increased payments in unem- 
ployment disability and workmen’s 
compensation benefits. Both AFL 
and CIO representatives said bills 
have been prepared for the 1953 leg- 
islature now in session. 

There is no state wage minimum 
now but a 75c per hour minimum 
applies to women. 

Most station operators pay their 
help at least $1.25 an hour now, some 
considerably more and some less. 
However, if $1.25 becomes a floor for 
all workers, that’s expected to pres- 
sure other rates upward, including 
those for able station attendants. 

* a7 * 

California gasoline is going to be 
tapped for more revenue, and the 
question is—how much? 

Lawmakers in Sacramento are 
talking about hoisting the 4.5c gaso- 
line tax to 6c, yielding another 1.5c 
per gal. A few oil men seem to be 
inclined toward a 0.5c boost. 

A controversy could develop in 
the area between 0.5c and 1.5c. 

* * * 

Supermarkets are having a strong 
bearing on people’s purchasing hab- 
its; and service station dealers have 
got to realize that, a retail manager 
of a West Coast major has remarked. 

People have learned they can 
save money and time at supermar- 
kets and avoid parking problems, he 
said. They expect that when they 
go shopping, so it’s up to the deal- 
ers to take care of as many of those 
points as possible. 

He cited that as a reason for 
stepped-up TBA merchandising. 


California is like an Olympic 
athlete who breaks a world’s record 
and still only finishes in second place, 
said Marion E. Dice, manager of 
General Petroleum’s economics de- 
partment, on a recent Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce panel. He 
noted that California production set 
a new record in 1952, but it still falls 
short of meeting demands. 
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CONSUMPTION OF LP-gas for both motor fuel and domestic uses is growing on nation’s farms. Here a distributor fills a 
consumer’s tank while a farmer greets him from a tractor which burns LP-gas as fuel 


LP-Gas Sales Show 6.7% Gain for 1952 


By GEORGE R. BENZ, 
and 
P. W. TUCKER* * 


Sales of LP-gas in 1952 are esti- 
mated to be 4,110,000,000 gals. or 
6.7% more than the 1951 volume. 
This is exclusive of the estimated 
40 million gals. used for the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber compo- 
nents. 

While this is in contrast with an- 
nual gains of 25% to 30% recorded 
in recent years in the industry, it is 
greater than the gain in 1949. 

The outlook is for increased pro- 
duction, storage, and transportation 
in 1953 and consequently continued 
gains in sales. 

Domestic and motor fuel use of 
LP-gas is estimated to have gained 
226,000,000 gals, or 9.2%, while in- 
dustrial and miscellaneous’ uses 
gained an estimated 2.1%. Gas man- 

*Mr. Benz is manager of the engineering 
department, Phillips Petroleum Co., and Mr. 


Tucker is technica) representative for Phillips 
engineering department. 
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Mr. Benz Mr. Tucker 


ufacturing use dropped about 5.7% 


‘and chemical use was up 4.9%. 


The bulk distribution trend con- 
tinues, and motor fuel use is ex- 
panding. In addition, increased pro- 
duction and more underground stor- 
age are seen for 1953. 

LP-gas now represents almost half 
of all liquids produced at natural gas- 
oline plants. 

Domestic and Motor Fuel—Esti- 
mated sales of LP-gas for domestic 
and internal combustion engine fuel 


purposes in 1952 are estimated at 
2,683,000,000 gals. This represents 
an increase of 9.2% over 1951 sales 

. or almost twice the amount sold 
by the entire industry in 1946 for 
all purposes. 

Weather in most areas, again, 
played a vital role in the domestic 
and motor fuel sales of LP-gas. The 
country, with the exception of the 
upper Midwest states, experienced a 
very mild year with above normal 
temperatures prevailing during the 
late winter of 51 and the early win- 
ter of '52. This was responsible to 
a large extent for the less than nor- 
mal rate of increase. .. . 


During 1951 an estimated 435,000 
ranges were shipped for use with 
LP-gas. With the greater use of the 
universal type valve by appliance 
manufacturers, it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to accurately es- 
timate those ultimately used on LP- 
gas. It is interesting to note that 
the ratio of gas ranges to electric 
ranges increased from 1.6 in 1951 to 
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LP-Gas Marketed in U. S. 1934-1952 
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almost 2.0 during the first six months 
of the year. ... 


Automatic LP-gas water heater 
sales are estimated at 266,000 units, 
which represents an increase over 
last year. Shipments of floor, space 
and wall-type furnaces continue to 
represent about 20% of the total 
production of this type of gas-fired 
appliances. 

The trend toward bulk distribution 
of LP-gas continues at an accelerat- 
ed rate with house heating pacing 
the demand. In the bulk distribution 
field there is also a trend toward the 
installation of larger storage tanks 
which will help smooth out winter 
deliveries. 

Consumption of LP-gas as a mo- 
tor fuel in 1952 rose an estimated 
25% over the 1951 volumes.  In- 
creased consumption by trucks, buses 
and farm tractors, many of which 
were converted to LP-gas usage dur- 
ing 1951, accounted for a major por- 
tion of this increase. The severe 
drought in the Southwest resulted in 
greatly increased use of irrigation 
pumps, many of which are powered 
by LP-gas-fueled engines. 

While actual figures are not avail- 
able, sales of factory equipped LP- 
gas-fueled tractors reached a new 
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high, with six manufacturers now 
producing models, Preliminary re- 
ports indicate that LP-gas carbure- 
tion conversion kit sales are down 
for this year as compared to 1951. 
Sales of conversion kits in the first 
six months of 1952 are about 65% 
of the sales in the first six months 
of 1951. However, it is expected 
that the number of conversions made 
this year will compare very favor- 
ably with those made last year. It 
is felt that many of the kits sold 
last year were for dealer stocks. This 
is borne out by the indication that 
carburetion kit sales in the South- 
west are slightly higher this year 
than last year. In this area dealer 
stocks were built up in previous 
years. 


The tax on fuels for highway use 
was partially equalized by the ap- 
plication of 2c per gal. federal tax 
on Diesel fuels for this purpose on 
Nov. 1, 1951. However, there is 
still no federal tax on Diesel fuel 
used in “off highway” equipment, al- 
though LP-gas has always been sub- 
ject to the federal tax when used as 
motor fuel in other than stationary 
engines, rail cars and farm tractors. 
This tax inequality is a severe lim- 
itation on the use of LP-gas in such 







equipment as mine trucks and con- 
struction machinery and should be 
corrected. 


Substantial gains in the “domes- 
tic use” have been registered through 
great interest in and use of LP-gas 
for crop dehydration and tobacco 
curing. 


Industrial Use—LP-gas sales for 
industrial and miscellaneous pur- 
poses totaled an estimated 275,000,- 
000 gals. at the year’s end, an in- 
crease of 2.1% over 1951. There 
were two major factors which af- 
fected industrial sales. These were 
the steel strike and the extension 
and expansion of natural gas lines. 
The steel strike curtailed steel proc- 
essing and fabrication which, in turn, 
reduced the amount of LP-gas nec- 
essary for process heating or treat- 
ing. The extension and expansion of 
natural gas mains has the obvious 
effect of fuel replacement. How- 
ever, such extended use of natural 
gas does open up the way for in- 
creased use of LP-gas for standby 
purposes. 


Utility Use—Sales of LP-gas for 
gas manufacturing purposes are es- 
timated at 266,000,000 gals.—a de- 
crease of about 5.7% compared to 
preceding year. There are three 
main factors contributing to this 
decrease. These include: (1) mild 
weather, (2) extension and expan- 
sion of natural gas lines, and (3) 
the steel strike. Many utilities cn- 
tered the year with their storage 
full and, with the mild weather, were 
not required to use the usual amount. 
The steel strike reduced industrial 
activity and consequently gas con- 
sumption in many locations. The 
extension and expansion of the nat- 
ural gas lines resulted in some re- 
placement of LP-gas with natural 
gas. The extended use of natural 
gas offers good possibilities for in- 
creased sales of LP-gas for peak 
shaving and standby purposes. 

As 1952 closed there were several 
hundred towns served by about 366 
city gas companies using LP-gas as 
base material in gas manufacture, 
peak shaving, enriching, or for 
standby in 39 states and three prov- 
inces of Canada. 


Chemical Manufacture—The sale 
of LP-gas as a raw material for the 
manufacture of chemicals and chem- 
ical intermediates still continues 
strong. An estimated 886,000,000 
gals. were sold for this use, _repre- 
senting a 4.9% increase over last 
year. 

This increase would have been 
greater had the steel strike not de- 
layed completion of several large 
plants scheduled to come on stream 
during’ the summer or early fall. 
Other factors leading to the com- 
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THIS PLANT at Noel, Mo., is typical of the nearly 5 ,000 LP-gas bulk plants throughout the United States 


paratively small increase in 1952 
were the increased interest in ethy- 
lene from refinery streams, and in 
ethane, from both refinery and nat- 
ural gas streams, as a base stock 
for the production of ethylene 
through cracking processes. In ad- 
dition, the refinery strike in May 
curtailed deliveries to some chemical a plant using these lighter hydrocar- 
plants. bons either: (1) move to the source 

One large installation for the re- or (2) move close to a pipe line 
covery of ethane, propane, butanes where these hydrocarbons may be 


rather than propane or butane, for 
chemical manufacture will undoubt- 
edly continue. However, because the 
problem of transportation of ethane 
or ethylene over the road in refrig- 
erated vessels or on water in refrig- 
erated barge tanks is not complete- 
ly worked out, it is necessary that 


development of synthetic rubber su- 
perior in many respects to natural 
rubber (e.g., cold rubber), unstable 
prices for natural rubber and the 
necessity for maintaining a healthy 
domestic synthetic rubber industry, 
there is no question but what this 
market should continue. 
Safety—-The industry continues to 
manifest strong interest in safety 
through participation in fire schools 
and demonstrations, through service 


and heavier hydrocarbons from nat- extracted. 
ural gas “in transit’ commenced op- 
eration this year, with a still larger 
installation scheduled to start opera- 


The use of LP-gases as raw ma- 
terial for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber components increased 


schools and in their development and 
maintenance of safety standards 
commensurate with engineering and 
utilization advances in- the field. The 


tion early in 1953. 
The trend towards using ethane, 


an estimated 6.7% to a total of 400 
million gals. for the year. With the 


American Petroleum Institute LPG 
Committee is presently developing 


Marketed Production of LP-Gas 


(000 omitted) 
Total sales 
Crallons —% 
Year Tnousands Increase 


Domestic and t Industrial oO Chemical % 


Motor Fuel* Mise.** Gas. Mtg. Increase Mfg. Increase 


tO eee 106,652 38.8 
Laer ee 141,400 32.6 
BOBS cvcccgee 165,201 16.8 
BOOR. sv.cccv ove 223,580 35.3 
SOO ewe vccws 313,456 40.2 
1941 .. 462,852 47.7 
1942 . 585,440 26.5 
1943 . 675,233 15.3 
1944 . 898,071 33.0 
eee 067,979 19.0 
1946 410,370 32.1 
1947 008, 262 42.4 
1948 511,160 25.0 
eT 658,749 5.9 
eae 254,082 22.4 
1951 852,411 18.4 
1952 ,110,000 6.7 


30,014 37.267 9,371 23.6 
40,823 36. 12.6 t 11,175 19.3 
57,832 . 52,6 12,386 10. 
87,530 51. 3,722 9. 15,435 24 
134,018 53. ¥ 33 20,285 31 
220,722 5 72. 66% : 5 25,255 24 
303,857 : : 31,366 24 
344,962 3 37,396 * $37,519 19. 
445,617 29. 54 b 45,879 22 
533,262 9. 256 7 53,849 17 
758,466 , 253, 74f F 86,660 61 
1,150,538 . : 12 169,332 95. 
1,473,289 . 5,833 5 237,638 
1,627,550 1 247 239,210 
2,022,464 « 355.456 +? 251,694 
2,456,804 5 269.408 ' 281,692 
2,683,000 275,000 266,000 


26,792 
2.209 
892 
671 


524,% 
544, 
624, 
s44.f 
886, 


- 
eel S 
ACW AVS OH WANUE ASE 


*#@ConnnNre 


~ 
une 


* Included is LP-gas sold by domestic distributors but used for industrial purposes, internal combustion engine fuel and for gas manufacturing 
purposes. Included also, in 1951 and 1952 only, is LP-gas sold direct solely for fueling internal combustion engines. (See special note.) 

** For all years prior to 1951, include LP-gas sold for fueling internal combustion engines. (See special note.) 

+ Not comparable due to segregation of chemical manufacturing. 

+t Not comparable due to change in method of reporting LP-gas sold for fueling internal combustion engines. 

REMARKS: In this table total sales for all years except 1952 were obtained from U, S. Bureau of Mines reports. Distribution for the years 
1931 to 1951, inclusive, was obtained from the same source. Ali other volumes were estimated by the writers. The total sales volume includes al! 
LP-gas (Propane, butane and propane-butane mixtures) when sold as such. 
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standards for the design and con- 
struction of LP-gas facilities at gas- 
oline plants, refineries, tank farms 
and marine terminals. Proposed 
changes and additions to the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Assn. and Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
Standards for the Storage and Han- 
dling of Liquefied Petroleum Gas are 
under consideration by various in- 
dustry committees of the Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas Assn. and the Com- 
pressed Gas Assn. 


Supply—As the industry entered 
the winter of 1952-1953, the supply 
appeared to be adequate. However, 
an unusually severe winter could tip 
the balance and create a shortage. 
A sizeable increase in production is 
expected next year from plants now 
being completed or under construc- 
tion. Many refineries are finding it 
to their advantage to extract and 
sell propylene and butylenes for 
chemical use and others to convert 
these hydrocarbons into motor and 
aviation fuel by polymerization and 
alkylation. 

Storage—Underground storage of 
LP-gas in caverns washed out of salt 
beds or salt domes, or in caverns 
mined out of suitable formations is 
increasing. Present underground stor- 
age capacity for LP-gas is nearing 
3,000,000 bbls. (126,000,000 gals.). 
Over twice this amount of such stor- 
age is under construction or under 
active consideration. This type of 
storage, however, is not the answer 
to the industry’s problem of season- 
al demand vs. year-round production. 
LP-gas storage is a problem of all 


phases of the industry. There must 
be a balance of storage between the 
producer, bulk-distributor an cus- 
tomer. The development of a good 
summer load (demand) and the 
maintenance of low winter-to-sum- 
mer ratio still demands full atten- 
tion of industry. The National Com- 
mittee for LP-gas Promotion has 
developed a storage program which 
has been of assistance in establishing 
a trend toward such a balanced stor- 
age program. 


Transportation—The movement of 
propane by pipe line from Texas to 
the Chicago area was begun this 
year and a third LP-gas barge was 
put in service. 


Transport truck movements of LP- 
gas continued to increase. The steel 
strike slowed delivery of new pres- 
sure tank cars to the industry. It is 
estimated that 2,600 new tank cars 
were added to the fleet this year 
bringing the total LP-gas tank car 
fleet to 17,100. Many pressure cars 
expected to be delivered last year 
will not be delivered until 1953. The 
need for low cost transportation of 
LP-gas continues to be a major fac- 
tor in the industry’s ability to ex- 
pand its markets and sales. 


Outlook—Recently completed pro- 
duction facilities plus plants now 
under construction together with in- 
creased transportation facilities 
should provide additional large 
amounts of LP-gas in 1953. Ag- 
gressive sales and suitable sales pro- 
motion efforts will be needed to sell 
the additional production. 


LP-Gas Tank Cars to Total 20,000 by Spring 


By the end of this year the lique- 
fied petroleum gas industry will have 
invested in railroad equipment about 
$201 million, and by the spring of 
this year there will be in operation 
about 20,000 LP-gas tank cars. 

These data were revealed at a joint 
conference of LP-Gas Shippers and 
Railroad Traffic Men sponsored by 
Natural Gasoline Assn. of America in 
Tulsa. W. A. Baden, president, An- 
chor Petroleum Co., declared that 
more than half of all LP-gas produc- 
tion is dependent on rail transporta- 
tion. Currently, he said, the indus- 
try investment in railroad equipment 
is about $198 million and will go to 
$201 million by the end of this year. 

Pointing out that the LP-gas in- 
dustry will be using some 20,000 tank 
cars by this spring, he said that cur- 
rently there are 105,000 tank cars in 
all petroleum services, excluding pe- 
troleum-chemical. Thus, he added, 
“our industry will now provide one- 
fifth of all petroleum railroad traf- 
fic.” 
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The speaker noted that recent 
studies compiled for Assn. of Ameri- 
can Railroads shows LP-gas ship- 
ments generally move an average of 
about 950 miles against an average 
of about 400 miles for other petro- 
leum products. 

Mr. Baden went on to say: 

“The creation of new and greater 
markets for our products is indelibly 
influenced by delivered costs. Natural- 
ly then freight charges and tank car 
costs can make or break new trans- 
actions. With the recent 15% general 
rate increase added to the general 
rate level for an average haul of 950 
miles and based on a composite of 
the various formulae for rate-making 
purposes of the several geographic 
tariff jurisdictions, this industry is 
now bearing freight charges per gal- 
lon which are equivalent to the value 
of the product at manufacturing 
point. That is not all of the story 
however ... 

“Until the recent increase in mile- 
age allowances, each shipment was 


penalized by an added cost factor to 
either owning or leasing cars. The 
mileage allowance today is still inade- 
quate to cover cost of ownership for 
pressure cars based on recent studies. 
Factually, if our industry had the 
same average haul as the petroleum 
products group and despite more fre- 
quent use of cars, we would still op- 
erate on a deficit basis. Perhaps the 
railroads should be more realistic in 
evaluating these service allowances if 
they are to stimulate LP-gas traffic 
in our category and particularly in 
the shorter haul bracket .. .” 


New Fuel Rating Manual 
Published by ASTM 


ASTM Manual of Engine Test 
Methods for Rating Fuels—published 
by American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials—price $8.00. 

The second edition of this manual 
incorporates all of the changes in the 
five standard methods for rating mo- 


‘tor, aviation and Diesel engine fuels 


which have been adopted since their 
earlier publication in 1948. Six re- 
vised supplements contain informa- 
tion on the best practices currently in 
use for laboratory facilities, installa- 
tion of engine test units, provisions 
for reference materials and electrical, 
water and air services, and the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the units. 


An added convenience to users of 
the manual is an extensive index. 


Two methods for rating motor fuel 
are included in the manual: motor 
method and research method. Two 
methods also apply to aviation fuels: 
aviation method and supercharged 
method. The last method—cetane 
method—applies to Diesel fuel. 


Film Catalog Issued 


AUSTIN, Texas—A catalog of films 
on the oil industry has been issued by 
the University of Texas Visual In- 
struction Bureau, according to Dr. 
Ernest Tiemann, bureau director. 

Several hundred films are listed, 
and are available to the oil industry 
on loan or rental basis. Catalog 
copies may be obtained from the 
Visual Instruction Bureau, Division 
of Extension, University of Texas, 
Austin 12, Texas. 
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Tanks Well Stocked with Oil: Prices Steady 


Well-stocked inventory positions were indicated gen- 
erally in refining and marketing districts east of the 
Rockies during the first full week in January. Whole- 
sale quotations for the most part were unchanged. 


Colder weather made for steadier prices for No. 2 fuel 
along the Atlantic Seaboard, in the Chicago refining dis- 
trict, and generally in the upper Midwest. On the other 
hand, No. 6 fuel prices still were easy in the Midwest and 
the East, and “discount” gasoline made its appearance in 
Chicago. In the Mid-Continent, prices for No. 5 fuel oil 
were said to be 10c “firmer” than previously this season. 


Except for Grade 115/145 aviation gasoline, the Armed 
Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency appeared fairly 
well covered on its requirements for the first half of 1953. 
Most of the ASPPA shortage—7,583,000 bbls.—was in 
top quality aviation gasoline, of which it still wanted 
4,253,000 bbls., with small shortages in a number of other 
fuels accounting for the balance of uncovered needs. 
On the other hand, ASPPA said that it had received ex- 
cess offerings of 6,285,000 bbls. of jet fuel and 1,050,000 
bbls. of Grade 100/130 aviation. 


Crude oil supplies, with exception of California and 
possibly Western Penna., were adequate to meet demand 
in all refining districts, according to reports. While 
there were no changes in prices, it was noted in the 
trade that the “depression” in foreign flag transporta- 
tion on rates permitted oils of Middle East origin to lay 
down at East Coast refineries at slightly lower cost than 
West Texas sour crude of comparable gravity (see p. 40). 

Highlights of trading in U. S. refining and terminaling 
districts follow: 

Gulf Coast—Sales of kerosine and No. 2 fuel in cargo 
lots closed at 9c and 8c per gal., respectively, same as 
prices generally quoted for these products. Offerings 
of prompt gasoline plentiful, including several of regu- 
lar-grade at “low Oilgram”. Two cargoes of jet fuel of- 
fered at an undisclosed price. Two cargoes of bunker 
“C” fuel also quoted generally at $1.50 per bbl. 


New York—Offerings of No. 2 and 0-10 p.t. No. 5 oils 
limited to occasional barge lots at 9.65c per gal. and 
$3.03 per bbl., respectively. Kerosine still easy at 10.4c, 
as quoted from secondary suppliers, which compared with 
10.65c quoted at primary supply terminals. Falling rates 
for tanker transportation have further settled residual 
market, with delivered cargoes offered at prices ranging 
from $1.83 to $1.86 per bbl. New York. Barge price gen- 
erally quoted unchanged at $2.10. 


Chicago—Offering of 2,000,000 gals. of refined regular- 
grade gasoline at 11.875c for resale and shipment over 
90 days, was disclosed. A recent offering of 1,000,000 
gals. of No. 2 fuel at 9.75c, as quoted by a broker, was 
reported sold, with additional material held for prices 
from 9.875 to 10.25c. 

Midwest—Purchase of several 10-Car lots of No. 6 fuel 
oil at prices ranging from $0.725 to $0.75 per bbl., for re- 
sale, were reported, and one reseller said that he had 
sold off the “last batch” that he could obtain at below 
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$0.75 per bbl. Refiners’ quotations for No. 6 reported 
ranging from $0.90 to $1.00, unchanged. 

Mid-Continent—Resale of a few car lots of No. 5 fuel 
at $1.25 per bbl., Group 3 basis, was reported. 

Western Penna.—Purchase of spot tank car lots of 
No, 2 fuel at 10.5c, FOB Oil City District, and at 10.5 
and llc, Bradford-Warren District, for resale. 

Central Michigan—Distillate prices quoted 0.1 to 0.45c 
higher, ranging from 10.75c to 11.5c for No. 2 from 11.5 
to 12c for prime white distillate, and 11.55 to 12.25c for 
range oil. No sales reported. 

Exports—Substantial purchases of lubricating oils, fully 
refined wax and petrolatums have been consummated by 
the Spanish Monopoly, according to reports in the New 
York trade. Quantities of the various products, together 
with the prices reportedly paid, follow: 


Lubricating Otis (FOB ship, in bulk, quantity in bbis., prices in c per 
gal.; Caribbean lots payable in sterling) 


Product Price Source 
85 v.i, solvent refined pale oil...... ,800 14. 46¢ Gulf Coast 
100 vis. pale coastal oil ‘ 10.91 
200 vis. pale coastal oi] .......... 9%, 11.85 
SAE 40 motor oil ) 18.95 
100 vis. pale oil ... eee a ’ 10.00 
Dark cylinder stock (car ‘oil): 
I-7 


Gulf Coast 
Gulf Coast 
Gulf Coast 
Caribbean 
Caribbean 
opodencosccnesesa™: See 
I-12 ¥4cded deca cc nv ewer cbbbiabeeuo inoue 

7.52 


I-16 oes 
Wax (FAS, in packages, ‘quantity ‘in tons, prices in ¢ per Ib.) 
Grade Price Source 


122-130 AMP ; 5.625¢ 
130-1385 AMP ..... cece cece eeeeene : 5.625¢ 
145-150 AMP 2... ccc cece ccceccees 5.9513¢ 


East Coast 
East Coast 
East Coast 


Guit Coast 

Petrolatum (FAS New Orleans, reportedly in 24- ee createed 
tons, crude petrolatum (4,5,-5 dil. ASTM), at 2.835 per 

While some of the Spanish sales prices represented 
sizeable reductions, particularly on refined wax, more 
significant in the long run, perhaps, was the partial cov- 
erage of a Yugoslav cylinder stock requirement from a 
non-U. S. refining source. 

Yugonaftt, the Yugoslavia state monopoly, has filled 
from foreign supply source part of its 3,550 bbl. cylinder 
stock requirement according to trade reports here. Pur- 
chase of 1,050 bbls. 310/315 deg. C. flash material (590/- 
600 deg. F.) at $89.50 per metric ton, in new drums, FOB 
Bremen, is said to have been arranged. This figures about 
30c per gal., including drums. 


Other specialty product developments included an eas- 
ing in prices for butane along with reduced purchases by 
refiners for winter grade motor fuel blending (see 
page 40). 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Good Products Supply Continues 


A better than adequate supply of products generally 
continued to be reported along the Atlantic Seaboard dur- 
ing the first week of the New Year. Nos, 2 and 0-10 p.t. 
5 fuel oils stood out as fairly firm products, pricewise, 
while gasoline, kerosine, and No. 6 fuel still were on the 
“soft” side. No changes in quotations were indicated. 

Consensus of most suppliers was that trading in spot 
products has been virtually at a standstill, with efforts 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Jan. 6 through Jan. 12) 
































Monday Friday Thursday Tuesday 
Motor Gasoline 93 Oct, (Premium): Jan, 12 Jan. 9 Jan, 8 dan. 7 aie ye 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) .. 13.2-13,25(2) 13.2-13.25(2) 13.2-13.25(2) 13.2-13.25(2) 2-13. » 
Tex. (Texas & Rew Mex. amp) a 12.5 * 12.5 ats 125 12.5 12. 
Hf TOR; ENO: SUNS 5 ks cas geese 12 12 
Cent. W. Tex. (Tru rnp DP tacasdeds gece osee 6eée esos eres 
Motor Gasoline 90 Oct, (Premium): 12.75(2) 
N. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12. TOS), 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. snpt. 12.5-12. 12.5-12.75 12-5-12.75 12.5-12.75 5-12.75 
Tex. (Truck Tnsp re pos if: 75-13-15 11.76-12.75 11. 16-12-15 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 
Gent. W. Tex. (Truck. Tnsp.) .... ee eee . eee gees 
vod, Dea Bey rath 875 3)11.5-11.875 
Quis. Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ........ (3)11.5-11.875 3)11.5-11.875 (3)11.5-11.8 (3)11.5-11. « = 
Okia., Group 3 (Northern spt.) eeeee (6)11.375-11.75 ti 75-11.75 (6)11.375-11.75 (6)11.375-11.75 (6)11.375-11 4 
Midwestern “(Group % OS ere + (4)11.375-11.75 ($41. '375-11.75 (4)11.375-11.75 (4)11.375-11.75 (4) 11.375-11 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) .. (2)12-12.75 (2)12-12.75 (2)12-12.75 (2)12-12.75 (2)12-12.7 
W. Tex, (Texas & 4 Mex, shpt.) . 12(2) (2) 12(2) 12(2) 12(2) 3 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ....-...sse++. (2)11.75-12 (2)11.75-12 (2)11.75-12 (2)11.75-12 (2)11.75-1 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck ‘ene vahpdee? 12 12 12 12 
Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. (Premium) : 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12 32 12 12 
Tex (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12 12 12 12 12 
Mf Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ......... iy 11.75 11.75 11.75 11.75 11.75 
Motor Gasoline 84 Oct, (Regular): 
N Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 
Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) Se 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 
Mi Tex. (Truck zag.) banase 10. 75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 
Cent. W. Tex. (Tru Tnsp.) occvcees cece ceee sees see o 
Motor a 82 Oct, — 87 4)10.5-10.875 
Okla., p 3 (Okla seeees (4)10.5-10.875 (4)10.5-10.875 (4) 10.5-10.875 (4)10.5-10.875 ( 7 ’ 
Okla.; a 4 3 GNorthera babs wees (6)10.375-10.625 (6)10.375-10.625 (6)10.375-10.625 (6)10.375-10.625 (6)10.375-10.625 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ...... tees (5)10.375-10.5 (5)10.375-10.5 (5)10.375-10.5 (5)10.375-10.5 (5)10.375-10 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex: shpt.) .. 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 
Ww. Tex. (Texas & Now Mex. shot.) 46 10.75-11 10. 75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 
EB. Tex. (Truck Tnsp ‘ «+ (€2)10.75-11 (2)10.75-11 (2)10.75-11 ¢2)10.75-11 (210. 75-11 
Cent, W. Tex. (Truck. Tnsp.) ....0.-- 10.75 ° 10.75 0.75 10.75 0.75 
Motor Gasoline 80 Oct. (Regular): 
Okla.. Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ........ cece eeoe csee eee 
Okla. Group 3 (Northern shpt.) eoee oses eccee ecee . sees 
er (Group 3 basis) eoee 640s ‘ane sees «ses soe. 
Tex. (Texas & New ‘Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) (2)10.75-11x 
¥. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 
Motor Gasoline 60 Oct, M & below: 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. sh re 9.625-10.125 9.625-10.125 9.625-10.125 9.625-10.125 9. -$25-10. 128 
Okla.. Group 3 (Merthere Dah Dende 9.5-9.875 2. 5-9.875 9.5-9.875 9.5-9.875 9.5-9.87! 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ....... 25-9.75 625-9.75 9.625-9.75 9.6 625- 9.75 9 625-9.75 
N. Tex. (T a New 3 Mex shpt.) 5-10. (2)9. 75- ey (2)9.75-10.8 x(2)9.75-10.8 x9-10.8 
W. Tex. (Texas & a Mex ehpt ) 0.5 10.25-10.5 10.25-10.5 Lv, 20-10.0 10.25-10.5 
E. Tex. (Trick Tnsp. sages 9.875-10.5 °. Ste 10.5 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truc rasp.” Seeae xe 10 10 10 
Motor Gasoline 92 pai (Premium) : 
New York harbor ......... etndavcces 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 85-1 
New York =. RUBEOEE cclcossacose 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 
Philadelphia ...... Pie ge iain date wasps 15.15-15.2 15.15-15.2 15.15-15.2 15.15-15.2 15.16-15.2 
il , darg bi sé oauancces 15.05 15.06 15.05 ttx 15.05 
NED. Sitesi as ck seicbedse oe ace 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 
Baltimore, barges ...........00sccscee 12.8 12.8 12.8 12.8 12.8 
Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. Geeutems 3.85-14.35 18.85-14.35 
New York harbor .......... : 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.85-14. . . 
New York harbor, barges: 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 13. 75-14.25 13.75-14.25 
Philedelphis, barges"... a 15-08 13-08. 5. 18.05 
Philade os ‘ ‘ t ' . 
Baltimore .. Legreed tana o 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 
Baltimore, barges ...........+...0.00- 8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 
Motor Gasoline 86 Oct, (Regular): 9 85 
NE ons ccna iannsscesee 12.85-13.6 12.85-13.6 (3) 12.85-13.6 12.85-13.6 12.85-13.6 
harbor, barges .......+.++ 12.5-13.4 ’ 12.5-13.4 12.5-13.4 12.5-13.4 12.5-13.4 
Maiggg tic: PBT (2)13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 
hie dbeanin niece 3.6-13.8 13.6-13.8 13 3-13.8 13.¢-13.6 iy os 
Seline pa deneeons os ose i su 11.8-12 12 11.8-12 11.8-12 
Motor Gasoline: 
Western Penna., Bradford-Warren: arr 43. 76-16 
ep GUE, GLY viwcckoccecccecccceces 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75- . 

86_ Oct. (Reguiar) Welk Reenss chiegs e'ese 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 
Western Penna., Oil City: 12.78-12.9 13.75-13.9 
£8 Sct PROUD  wdncccnccconcecescocas 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 . . . . 

> Gracuides PGE R PA AP aRRS daa 12.75-12.9(2) 12. 75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.912) 
ar Penna., Pittsburgh: : 13.9(2 
OR Oh CRN vis kiddin adnscecvitin 13.9(2) 13.942) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) -9(2) 
86 Oct. (Regular) .........2 0.22.2. 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.912) 





generally directed at getting as much supply as possible 
into regular-customer channels. With most of the re- 
seller trade well supplied, few orders in the market were 
indicated, and bids at 9.25c for No. 2 fuel, delivered in 
cargo lots at New York Harbor, were well below the 9.4c 
offering price. 

Negotiations for secondary lots of kerosine at New 
York Harbor mostly were at “around 10.4c,” or 0.25c 
below quotations for barge lots at tanker terminals. 

Unconfirmed reports from London late in the week 
that Netherlands West Indies-North of Hatteras foreign 
flag tanker voyages had been scheduled at rates as low 
as USMC minus 30% further tended to unsettle the bun- 
ker markets at New York and Philadelphia. Prior to 


these reports, residual fuel, delivered cargo lots, New 
York and Philadelphia, had been available at prices down 
to $1.83 per bbl. Most terminal operators quoted $2.10 
barges, unchanged at these points, although “discounts” 
of 10c were said to be obtainable on firm bid. 

Generally speaking, both major and Independent mar- 
keters are on the lookeut for new residual business. 
Some majors said that several of their bunker fuel ac- 
counts were “straying” because of “discounts” offered by 
competitors. While most suppliers say their present 
slates show a surplus of residual, one major, on the other 
hand, declared that his sales of bunker oi] to the marine 
trade, as scheduled for delivery this month, are well ahead 
of January a year ago. 
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GULF COAST 
‘Psychology of Plenty’ in Market 


There was a “psychology of plenty” apparent in the 
Gulf cargo trade during the first full week of 1953, and 
it was doubtless due in part to the new phase of negotia- 
tions in the Iranian problem. There also was a wider 
variety of offerings open to spot buyers. However, no 
attempts by refiners to sell gasoline at lower prices, nor 
large new offerings of distillates, were indicated. 

Distillates were appearing, nevertheless, and for the 
first time this heating season, sales to “new” buyers of 
kerosine and No. 2 fuel—one each—were disclosed at 9c 
and 8c, respectively. 

The possibility of settlement in Iran was but one of 
several developments that pointed to ample supplies in 
the U. S. Gulf market, traders said. The East Coast 
and the upper Midwest continue to be well stocked, and 
new refining facilities in Europe continue to spring into 
existence with monotonous (some Gulf refiners said 
“alarming”) regularity. 

Also, the feeling was widespread at the Gulf that the 
currently high rate of refining operations “somehow can- 
not last indefinitely.” 

Gasoline was available for fairly prompt lifting, al- 
though offerings of most grades were limited to the first 
quarter of the year, according to reports. A part cargo 
of regular-grade at llc per gal. was offered in conjunc- 
tion with a part cargo of premium at “0.125c over” (the 
low reported quotation). “Package” deals of gasoline 
and kerosine also were offered, although the kerosine por- 
tion of one of these “tie-ins” reportedly was sold off “to 
make room for more gasoline.” Two cargoes of jet fuel 
also were available. 

There still were ready buyers of distillates—-kerosine 
at 9c and No. 2 fuel at 8c—-although traders and refiners 
gave the impression that spot requirements have not been 
as high as in other heating seasons. 

The bunker fuel market reportedly was “firm at $1.50,” 
the generally quoted price. On the other hand, the “one 
or two cargoes” of residual that were available were 
hard to market to East Coast buyers (there was no ex- 
port demand) because of the “depressed” rates on foreign 
flag tankships for Netherlands West Indies-North of 
Hatteras voyages. In addition to. the freight advantage 
enjoyed by Caribbean residual, some of the offerings from 
that area, through traders and resellers, reportedly were 
“duty-protected.” 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 


Fuel Oils Firmer; Gasoline Easier 


A two-day zero wave brought Chicago District’s first 
real taste of cold weather this season and gave light 
and heavy fuels the necessary prod to bring them out of 
the doldrums. At the same time, gasoline showed up 
easier in open market even though most refiners said in- 
ventories were well in hand. Suppliers’ prices were un- 
changed. 

Resale agent, who earlier had offered 1,000,000 gals. 
of No. 2 fuel for sale at 9.75c, FOB Chicago District, in 
a single lot, broke up his “single package” offering and 
sold the entire amount to two or three buyers. Follow- 
ing these sales, he quoted No. 2 from 9.875 to 10.25c; other 
suppliers’ prices ranged from 9.9 to 10.375c. With the 
cold spell came cessation of reports of “sniping” in light 
fuels. 

Generally speaking, gasoline was “very firm,” and some 
trade sources said Franklin Park terminal of Great Lakes 
pipe line was “dry” of premium-grade product. However, 
some easiness was indicated by two open market offer- 
ings. One offering, result of a trade, covers 2,000,000 
gals. of refined regular-grade at 11.875c, FOB Chicago 
District, for resale and shipment over 90 days. The other 
offering of refined regular was at 12c, but quantity was 
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not indicated. Refiners’ quotations for regular gasoline 
to the jobbing trade ranged from 12.1 to 12.75c. 

Heavy fuels continued to show steady improvement, and 
in some cases, trade sources said supplies were snug 
in the area; prices described as “firm to strong.” 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Lovis Area) 
Zero Wave Boosts Fuel Oil Sales 


The zero wave that struck the central states last week 
boosted light and heavy fuel shipments to near normal 
for the first time this season, according to Midwest re- 
finers. A small amount of trading was reported by tank 
car marketers, but the open market mostly was quiet. 
Refiners’ prices were unchanged. 

Bulk of the open market trading was confined to No. 
6 fuel. One large reseller disclosed purchase of 25,000 
bbls. of No. 6 at $0.75 and $0.775, Group 3, for January 
shipment and storage. Marketers reported several smaller 
purchases of No. 6 at $0.75. A purchase at $0.725, for 
resale, also was disclosed, but buyer said it was the 
“last batch” available to him under $0.75. Quotations 
reported by refiners’ for No. 6 to the trade ranged from 
$0.90 to $1. 

Despite the general quiet prevailing in gasoline due to 
the weather, prices for “pipe line” product were steady 
throughout upper Midwest states. Current spot offerings 
of regular-grade weré said to be “Group 3 low (10.375c), 
plus pipe line tariff, plus 0.25 to 0.375c,” for resale. A 
broker said he had one small] lot of 74-75 octane offered 
to him at 8.875c, Group 3, for resale. Refiners’ quota- 
tions for minimum 82 octane regular ranged from 10.375 
to 10.5c. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Distillate Prices Range Higher 


Prices for three grades of distillate fuels ranged high- 
er in Central Michigan in the first full week of the new 
year. Increases were reported as long awaited cold 
weather gave both light and heavy fuel shipments the 
needed push to bring them out of the relative quiet ex- 
perienced thus far in the heating season. Movement of 
gasoline was slow. 

Following one refiner’s advance, No. 2 fuel quotations 
ranged from 10.75 to 11.5c, up 0.45¢ on the high; prime 
white distillate from 11.5 to 12c, up 0.1c on the low; and 
range oil from 11.55 to 12.25c, up on the high side from 
12.2c. All quotations FOB Central Michigan. 

Open market trading was quiet, but two refiners con- 
tinued to show interest in spot distillates for forward 
shipment. A third refiner said he “might” be a seller 
later on, but intended to wait for “right time” to develop. 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Cylinder Stock Prices Down 


Lower cylinder stock prices were reported in Western 
Penna. as lubricating oil demand continued to drag 
through the first full week of the new year. Bright 
stock and neutral quotations were unchanged. Light fuel 
oils were reported in good over-all demand despite lagging 
home heating oil requirements. Domestic call remained 
good for finished petrolatums, fair for scale wax, although 
prices for the latter product still were affected by “low” 
East Coast prices. 

Low prices reported for cylinder stocks were as fol- 
lows: 24c for 600 s.r. (off 1c); 25c for 650 s.r. (off 2c); 
and 27c for 600 flash (off 2c). 

There was virtually no call for spot lubricating oils ex- 
cept for some inter-refinery business. Most refiners said 
there had been no marked pickup in regular-customer de- 
mand, although some reported a slight increase in ship- 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Jents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
CR UE aeccn ks seawbernecss 15.27 11.63* 
BENE MEE bce ¥iunvic univ ete 15.27 11.64 
BOD BOD sc ctasccedecodves 15.29 11.60 


Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif.. N. ¥. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 

*Correct for Jan. 5 alzo; shown incorrectly in Jan, 7 NPN. 











ments since first of the month. Several refiners were 
said to be “anxious sellers” of bright stock, and the prod- 
uct was freely available to refiner-buyers at 29c, or 1c 
lower than quoted to compounders. Export sales of bright 
at 29c also were disclosed. On the other hand several 
sources reported bright held for 30c with 200 vis, neutral 
held for 28c. 

Scale wax prices were “fairly firm,” although slight 
discounts were said to be obtainable in some instances. 
Refiners said they found little fault with domestic de- 
mand, some being sold up into March, but added that 
price structure fails to strengthen due to East Coast 
competition and weak export market. 

Sales of snow white petrolatum at 7c, FAS New York, 
and of amber at 5.25c, same basis, were disclosed. Some 
sellers were offering amber at 5c, FAS, it was said. 


One refiner, commenting on good domestic demand, 
stated his January commitments as yet to be shipped 
totaled about 200 tons. 

Fuel oil offerings were plentiful, according to reports of 
some buyers. Purchases of No. 2 at 10.5c, Oil City dis- 
trict, and at 10.5c and 11c, Bradford-Warren, for resale, 
were disclosed. Most refiners said their distillate fuel 
stocks are not excessive despite mild winter thus far. 


MID.CONTINENT - 
Burning Oil Demand Picks Up 


Burning oil withdrawals at northern pipe line terminals 
improved the past week, as result of colder weather, but 
because of what was described as “apprehension” on part 
of some suppliers over high stocks, distillates were actual- 
ly available to tank car marketers at lower prices in the 
Mid-Continent. Kansas refiners reported considerable 
strength in residual fuel, but this product remained weak 
in Oklahoma and Texas. 

“Discounts” of 0.5c to 0.625c “under published prices” 
reportedly were being offered to resellers in Oklahoma 
on Nos. 1 and 2 fuels, but few tank car marketers 
showed interest “at any price.” It was still the opinion 
of most refiners that long spells of cold weather are 
needed now all along Great Lakes Pipe Line system, if 
supply and demand picture of Mid-Continent distillates 
evens out prior to spring. 

In Kansas, No. 6 fuel was described as “tight at $1.00,” 
because of gas cutoffs and anticipated cutoffs in Kansas 
City and other areas of that state. One Kansas refiner 
said he would be buyer of “supplemental” lots of both 
distillates and residual before end of month, due to heavy 
withdrawals by his regular customers. 

Oklahoma residual suppliers, however, were willing 
to part with high sulfur fuel to resellers at $0.75, and 
low sulfur at $0.85, although demand has improved in 
that state slightly during past 30 days. In Texas, inland 
refiners were generally shipping their residual either to 
Gulf Coast at 15c “under Platt’s Oilgram” (Gulf Coast 
Cargo price) or to railroads at $0.90 per bbl. 

No. 5 fuel looked “about 10 to 15c firmer’ to some 
marketers. Most suppliers were asking at least $1.25 of 
resellers, although one marketer reported resale of two 
cars of this product at $1.25, Group 3. 

Gasoline demand locally continued good, with several 


refiners describing their sales as good now as they were 
during past summer. Refiner in Arkansas said his De- 
cember sales were “greatest” in his company’s history. 
Northern buyers showed little interest, however, in offer- 
ings of either refined or cycle gasoline. 

Lubricating oil market remained slow, with little change 
reported in price, demand or supply status. 


Oil Price Index Unchanged 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of Labor Statistics’ whole- 
sale oil price index, based on Platt’s Oilgram quotations, 
was unchanged for week ended Jan, 6 from previous week. 
Current index is shown below in comparison with corres- 
ponding week a year ago (1947-49 equals 100): 


dan. 6, 1953 dan. 8, 1952 
Crude and products ...........--see+++0+++ 107.9 110.8 
GES > 6 iE ad kodccb 00s 0 cbcdeeccadicsvocdseces 109.0 109.0 
Wane WOR ovicinccosb0 creas cegecctne, aon 111.2 
GE daar ed bans ce sosd uu catchsetesesses 114.3 114.5 
BN Sa Wakced  iwds daca cch si cedue castes 112.8 112.7 
cc adap ne bdewos opus saéh a tee 113.5 
TM ED occ cick cece cctstsccccioses 80.7 99.5 
Lambeteating GMS onc cc cece cs cccccesccvvrse 92.7 102.4 
Natural GOSONUME 2... 262s ce cccccccsencereres 101.5 101.5 


Bureau’s wholesale price index for other commodities was up 0.1% 
to 109.7 for week ended Jan. 6. 


Butane Prices Ease; Propane Strong 


TULSA—Reduced demands for LP-gas for motor fuel 
blending and relatively warm weather in some areas 
where butane is used for heating have resulted in easier 
prices for this product, according to reports in the Mid- 
Continent. Propane, on other hand, is “stronger than 
ever,” practically with recent cold spells in upper Mid- 
West and Southeast. 

Refiners apparently feel that they are stocked sufficient- 
ly with winter grade motor gasoline, and have cut their 
orders sharply for butane, trade sources say. Buyers of 
butane, who until recently have been paying 5 to 5.25c 


- gal., now are offered material at 4.625c. 


Prices of principal producers are reported unchanged, 
with propane at 4c (and especially “strong”), butane- 
propane mix 4.5c, and butane 5c, Group 3. 

Coverage of spot propane requirements now is especially 
difficult, since recent crude allowable cut in Texas has 
reduced LP-gas output of some producers by as much as 
700 b/d. Small sales of propane at prices ranging as 
high as 7.5c, Group 3 basis, have been disclosed. 

“Only a buyer with transportation can hope to find 
spot propane,” one source said. And, in order to find 
transportation, one buyer declared he had had to barter 
off some of the propane he had expected to pick up “in 
the cars obtained.” 

Propane also is tight in the East, trade sources say. 


Middle East-West Texas Sour Crudes 


On Break-Even Cost Basis to East 


NEW YORK—Due to “depressed” rates for foreign flag 
tankship tonnage, Middle Hast and West Texas sour 
crudes now are virtually on break-even cost basis to U. S. 
refiners North of Cape Hatteras, with scales tipping 
slightly in favor of oil of Persian Gulf origin, according 
to reports in oil and shipping trade circles. 

Middle East crude of 36 gravity now can be laid down 
at New York at $3.09 per bbl., at the current offering 

(Continued on p. 47) 





Crude Oil Prices 


Imperial revises prices in four Canadian fields 
(see p. 47). No other changes in crude 
oil prices in week ended Jan. 10; for complete 
price schedules see Dec. 31 NPN, P. 34-35. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT JAN. 12 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil 

» associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 

resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their tirae exclusively 
to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 

Prices shown in tables are sales Prices or quotations or genera! offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so 4 ; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where § sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oil and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 

as received by OILGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


Service invoice. 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 


(3)11.5-11.875 
(4)10.5~10.875 


WESTERN PENNA. 

Bradford-Warren: 
14 
12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12. 756—12.9(2) 


13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 
. (6) 11.375-11.75 
Csessesescces (6)10.375-10.625 
9.5-9.875 


90 Oct. Prem. 
86 Oct, Prem. 13.25-13.75(2) 
84 Oct. . (2)12.5—13.25 
BB Oct. Rag. 2 os ccccscces + (2)12.25-12.75 


(2)13.5-14.75 


88 Oct. Prem. .. 
82 Oct. Reg. 
60 Oct. M & below 


(4)11.375-11.75 
(5) 10.375-10.5 
9.625-9. OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 
14.0 

N, TEX, (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) . 
13.2-13.25(2) CALATORMEA 

12.75(2) 
(2)12-12.75 

12 


10.75-11.7 

10.75—11.25 

10.75—11(2)x 
(2)9.75-10.8 


11.5-14(2) 


=) Out i eorccces 


60 Oct. M. & below ...... 16.25-17 


14.25-14.5 


TEX, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 16.25-17 


14.25-14.5 


i 


12.5 
12.5-12.75 
12(2) 
10. 75-11.25 
10.75-11 
10.75-11 
10.25-10.5 


af 
y 
3 


2 


SSRSSeSS 4 
g 
rs 


. -25 
8.75(3) 
(3)8.5-9(2) 
8.125-9 
7.625-8. 
(2)7.625-7.875(2) 
Ceccecccoces +++ (2)$0.90-1.20 
- (2)10.75-11 


RERRRRE RF 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
41-43 w.w, (4)8. 75—-9(2) 


42-44 w.w. 
(2) 
(6)8.5-9 


8.125-8.75(3) 

7.625-8.125(2) 
(2)7.625-7.875(2) 
(3)$0.90-1.15 


SSSLSESE SB 
g 


see 
£22 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


41-43 w.w. 

42-44 w.w. . 

Range oil 

58 & above D.I. Diesel.... 
| 


(2)8.75-9 
(4)8.75-9(2) 


(4)8.5-8.75(2) 
8.125-8.75 


7.625-8.125 
(3)$0.90-1.00(2) 
N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
(2)8.75-9.5(2) 
11.5-11.625 .wW, . 9 

11.375 58 & above D.I. Diesel.... 8.5-9.25 
10.5-10.8 e6aapedosen sas ese0 
Cah odecas seceee €2)$1,00-1.50 


11.6-12.375 


9.5—10.625 
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Gasoline ratings are by ASTM 
ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 


distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 

and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 

posting of firm prices but give OJLGRAM the prices they otherwise 

would quote to the trade in general and 
lar 


which they confine to their 
and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Method and are minimum 


For further details of price conditions apply 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OJLGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
Subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


address Pilatt’s 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


8.75-9.25(2) 
5-9 
$0.90-1.75 


42-44 w.w. cece 
52 & below D.I, Diesel.... 
58 & above D.I. Diesel.... 


(For shipment to Ark, & La.) 


Diesel fuel 52 & below... 
Diesel fuel 58 & above.... 


Aan enonwoo 
Beary 
ao @e 


adsl 
&ss 


No. 3 fuel . 
36-40 gravity 


(2)11.4-11.65 
10.65 

11.35 
(2)10.65~10.75 
10.525-10.65 


sellers to bulk commercial consumers are 0.15¢ 
higher than prices shown above. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 


11.55-12. 25x 
11.55-12.4 
x(2)11.5-12(2) 
10.75-11.5x 
10.5-11(2) 
(2)8.5-9.7 
(3)6.25-8.25(2) 
8)6-8 
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KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 
(Continued) 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


Kerosine . ° 11.9 
CU 0 SUE. sescavssacecees 11.7 
TE, DB GD nap eseccccences 10.7 
Diesel (Light & Med.). 11.7 
OALIFORNIA 

San Joaquin Valley: 

CD68 GG, cccscdscceseses 12.6-13 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) ..... $1.95-2.05 
Light fuel (PS 300) ...... $2.25(2) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ..... 10.4-11.5 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ..... 11.9-13 
San Francisco: 

CO-43 Gi, coveccccccccces 12.5-13 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) ..... $1.95-2.05 
Light fuel (PS 300) ...... $2.25(2) 
Diese] fuel (PS 200) ...... 10.4~11.5 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 11.9-13 

Los Angeles: 

COED WIG ic bc keer edcvcser (2)12-12.5 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) ..... $1.75-2.00 
Light fuel (PS 300) ...... $2.15-2.20(4) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ..... 8.25-11.4 
Stove dist. (PS 100) .... 9~12.9 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT JAN. 12 
LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to job & 





P 8 Ol 


Viscous Neutrale—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 





Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 
31.5 
30.5 
29.5 
28(3) 
29 
28 
27 
25 p (2)25-25.5 
Bright Stocks 
145-155 vis, at 210°, 540-550 fl. No. 8 col. 
WH PAG, dct ceddccedeoeconee 32.5 
15 p.t. » ob'on00.$0d0se5 000s 31.5 
TD DAS Sas cactsbvictsivess (4)30-31 
Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r. filterb’l . u(2)24-25(2) 
650 ©r . eee x (2925-2712) 
600 flash < x (2)27-29(3) 
430 flash .. 30(3) 









See 7 seal seguler Supply a, 


Install on all fuel oil tanks, old and new, 


y SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY cule, fat Breet 
Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO. LTD., Toronto, Ontario 





ter gr ee 
mon tow We davey ec 


Moder LA for new 
tank installations 








New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Boston 














lar business letterhead. No obli- 
gation on your part whatsoever! 
Mail your request today! Platt’s 
OILGRAM Price Service, 1213 
W. 3rd. St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Get the OILGRAM Habit! 
Read OILGRAM Daily— 





MONDAY through FRIDAY 


COMPLETE DAILY OIL PRICE SERVICE 
DIRECT from the Nation's Leading Oil Centers 


Timely, reliable market information when you need it most—delivered 
at your desk—by fastest mail—every morning! Buying, selling, trading 
facts! Accurate, daily price reporting of more than 600 different prices 
of petroleum products from the nation’s leading oil centers. Rapid-fire 
market fluctuations compiled, recorded, produced and released through 
private wire facilities—backed by more than 30 years of expert NEWS 
and PRICE service publishing experience. SPECIAL!! One week trial 
subscription with our compliments. Just send your request on your regu- 





A PLATT PETROLEUM PUBLICATION 
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MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only. 
Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 


100°, 0-10 p.p. 
Neutral Olls—Conventional 
Pale Oils Col, 
60-85 vis Be ovccscscvce 11-12.5 
$6-110 vis Be os cncecdves 11.5-12.5 
150 vis. Dies desensdes 11,75-12.75 
180 vis. Be ccvoccccses 12.25-13 
200 vis. Bu. wcce 12.25-13.25 
250 vis. Be cnc se evess 12.75-13.75 
280 vis Baccveces gees 13-14 
300 vis Bue doeweceess 13.25-14.25 
Bright Stock—Conventional 
= vis. os 
PENG a. Shdaueea gins 26 
10-100 hg 'D: 
0-10 p.p. 22-23 
2O-ES DD. cccccscscccess 22-22.5 
120 vis. D: 
GO-BD DB...0 oe ce ndbs dvees 21-22 
Bright Stock—Solvent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.1. (3)27-29(2) 
Neutral ~~ ie perme (95 v.1.) 
170-180 vie. : (3)15.5-17(2) 
200-210 vis. ..... (3)16.5-18(2) 
SPM DD addecmectedceeson (2)17.5-20.5 
Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r., olive green ...... 18 


GULF COAST—Solvent Refined Lubes. 
From Mid-Continent grade crude. Prices FOB 
ship at Gulf for export. 
Bright stock—Vis. at 210° 
150-160 vis., 0-10 pour 
CO, SB Wil, secon sacc (3)26.5-27.5(2)x 


Neutral Oils—Vis. at 100°; 95 v.i.; 0-10 p.t. 


100 vis, ‘ (2)13-14 

og ee eee p 15—16(3) 
MP WO awe stad ee (2)17-17.5(2) 
ee Ww west senso 18.25-19.5(3) 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 


(Vis. at 100° F, FOB 8. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment.) 


PALE OILS: 
Vis. Color 

100 1%-2% (4)11-12(2) 
BPD BB ccccccesccccvess 13(6) 
en . METTLE EET 14(6) 
BOO 2B nee eeceeee 15(6) 
TBO BO ccccsees Sb ceves 16(6) 
| at SESE TETETT Eee 17(5) 
BORD Gc cswececcccsscdvee (4)18-19(2) 
RED OILS: 
Vis. Color 

100 5-6 (3) 11-12(2) 
BOD BD cee voce sccccecs 13(6) 
SOD BG i cccccccvecssess 14(6) 
500 5-6 15(6) 
BO. BG wcewesscesssnss. 16(6) 
BBOD BD .g cccecccccecvecs 17(6) 
BOGD GO os cc ccdsncbiuse (5)18-19 
WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Crude Scale: 
122-124 A.M.P. .....-seeee (3)3.75-3.875 
124-126 A.m.p. .......+++- (3)3.76-3.875 
SEABOARD 

Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP, Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 


bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 


Crude Scale N.Y. Domestic N.Y. Export 
124-126 white 5.6(2) (2)4.8-5.6(2) 
Fully Refined : 

123-5 7.45 von 

1256-7 ...+0-. 7.45(3) 7-8 .15(3) 
128-30 ...... 7.45(3) 7-8 .15(3) 
130-32 ...... eeme 7.1-8.25 
138-5 .....+. 7.55(3) 7.1-8.25(2) 
135-7 ....... 7.55(3) 7.25-8.4 
138-40 ...... 7.65(3) 7.68.75 
143-5 ....... 7.55-8.3 7.8-9 
149-51 ...... 9.55 11.2 
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Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker termina! operators, 


FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


District 
N. Y¥. Harbor 
do barges . 
Albany 
Baltimore 
do barges . 
Baton Rouge. 
do barges . 
Boston ..... 
Charleston .. 
Corpus Christi 
Houston .... 
do barges . 
Jacksonville . 


Pensacola ... 
Philadelphia . 
do barges . 


Port Everglades 


Portiand ... 
Providence .. 
Savannah 
Tampa .. 
Wilmington, 


by 


N. Y. Harb. 
do barges. 
Albany 
Baltimore 
do barges. 
Baton Rouge 


do barges. ( 
Jacksonville . 
Miami 
Mobile 
New Haven. 
New Orleans 
do barges. 
Norfolk 
Pensacola .. 
Philadelphia . 
do barges. 
Pt. Everglades 
Portland 
Providence 
Savannah 
Tampa 
Wilmington, 
a: See 


N.Y. Harb.. 
Albany ..... 
Baltimore 
Baton mouge 
Boston 
Charleston 
a 
Houston 
Jacksonville . 
Miami 
Mobile 
New Haven . 
New Orleans. 
Norfolk 
Pensacola .. 
Philadelphia . 
Pt. Everglades 
Portland ; 
Providence . . 
Savannah 
Tampa ... 
et a 
N. ° 


OIL PRICE SECTION 





92 Oct. 
Prem. Gasoline 
13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
14.2-15.2(3) 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


14.95-15.7 
13.3-14.475 
12.5-13.5 
12.25-13.3 
12.25-13.3 
13.6(4) 
13.4(3) 

15(3) 

12.6 

12.6 
12.9-14.6 
13.4 
15.15-15.2 
15.05 
13.6(3) 
15.05-15.3(3) 
14.95-15.2(3) 
13.6(3) 
13.4(3) 


13.05-14.55(2) 


Gas House No. 5 Fuel 
Gas Oil* 


No. 2 Fuei* 
9.75(19) 
9.65(18) 
10.05(12) 
9.85(11) 
9.7546) 
8.4 


2)8- 8.5 
10.4(8) 
10.5 
9.5(2) 
9.95(10) 
8.5-8.7(3) 
8.7 
9.75(6) 
9.5 
9.85(10) 
9.75(9) 
10.5(4) 
10.05(9) 
9.9519) 
10.45(7) 
10.25(5) 


9.9(7) 


No. 6 Fuei 
No Sulfur 
Guarantee 


. rad 
2 13(6) 
1.63 
2.15(7) 
2.03(2) 


1.63 
(3) 1.63-1 
oar 


95 
"68 
12(3) 
63(3) 
08(3) 


1 
2. 
1. 
2. 


2. 13(8) 
1.95(2) 
2.18(2) 
2.11-2.12(3) 
2.03(5) 
1.90(5) 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JAN. 12 


ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufa« 
turing district.) 

FOB “oy 3 

Grade 26-70 

FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70 .. 


83 Oct. Kerosine 
Reg. Gasoline No. 1 Fuel(*) 
10.75(19) 
10.65(19) 
11.0519) 
10.85(10) 
10.75(9) 


9.7 LPG PRICES 


10.96(16) (Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal. 

(3)10.7-10.9(2) tank cars or transport trucks) 
Commercial Industria! 

District Propane Propane 
N. Y. Harbor .. 8 ~ 
Philadelphia 8(3) 8(3) 
Baltimore ‘ 
Hastings r 
New Orleans 4.375 
Houston , ; 3.75 
Toledo .......+.. ? 


90 Oct. 86 Oct. 
Prem, Gasoline Reg. Gasoline 
13.85-14.35 12.85-13.6 
13.75-14.25 12.5-13.4 
14.2-15.2 (3)12.7-13. a 

12.9-13.25 11.9-13.5 
12.8-13 11.8-12 


6.875( Quotations) 
6.375 (Quotations) 


14.95-15.2(2) 13.7(8) 

13.3 (2)12.3-12.475 

12.5 11.5(2) 
12.25-13.3 

(2)12-12.25 
13.3-13.6(2) 
13.6 


9.25-9.75 
9-98.25 
11.4(11) 
11.5(2) 
10.4(4) 


12.3-12.6(7) 
12.6 


12.4(3) 
13.5(3) 
Hy 6 
1.6 
i 9-12.6 
12.4 
(2)13.7-13.9 
13.6-13.8 
12.6(4) 
13.8(4) 
13.7(5) 
(2)12.3-12.6(5) 
12.3-12.4 


10.85(10) 
10.75(10) 
11.515) 
11.05(9) 
10.95(9) 
11.45(7) 
11.15(8) 


(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard solvent 
Cleaners naphtha .... 
V.M.&P. naphtha ... 
Mineral spirits 
Rubber solvent 
Lacquer diluent ; 
Benzol diluent ... 


11.375(3) 
11.875(2) 
11.875(4) 
10.875(4) 
11.875(3) 
(2) 12.125-12.375 
(2)13.125-13.625 


13.3-13.4 


13.05-13.2 12.05-12.55 (3)10.7-10.9(4) 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Ou City: 
Diesel OU Stoddard solvent 
Shore Plants* 
(50 cet. ,55 4.1.) 


(8) 10.15-10.25 


10. 45(4) 
10.25(5) 


Light Diesel 
Ships’ Bunkers 
(45 cet., 45 4.1.) 
$4.24(4) 


No. 5 Fuel 
(0-10 p.t.) (15-60 p.t.) 
(10) $3.06-3.56 $2.61 
(11)3.03-3.46 2.58 
3.75 ; 


3.06(3) 
3.03(3) 


Pittsburgh: 


Stoddard solvent 


9.85 15(3) 


— OHITO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
5 Ohio points: 

V.M.&P,. naphtha . 

Minera! spirits & stoddard ‘solvent 
Rubber solvent ‘ 


4.24(4) 
8.8 8.8 3.49 17.0 
peel ried 16.0 

10.35 4.27-4.28(2) 14.875 
6S 4.18(2) 
3.4916) 


10.35(6) 
10(2) 


8.5(2) E,. TEXAS (Truck Trnspt. lots) 


4.43105) Stoddard solvent 11.25 
4.473(2) 


10.4(6) 
10.5(2) 
9.5 
10.35(5) 
8.7-9.1(2) 


et CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Trnapt, lots) 
3.195 eore Stoddard solvent .......... 10.5 
owas 3.49(3) 

KANSAS (For Kans, Dest’n. only) 
Stoddard solvent 


10.15 3.01 10.15(4) 4.19-4.24(2) 11.8 
9.95 (3)3.08-3.10 10.25(8) 4.24(4) 
dune ‘ans ATLANTIC © ma 
10.5(5) V.M 
10.45(4) 
10.35(4) 
10.45(5) 


10.25(6) 


4. '473(3) -&P. 


Naphtha 


17(4) 
16.544) 


wows Mineral 
10.46 Spirits 
10.35 4. ‘28 

oe: 4.452(5) 


4.368 (5) 


New York 
Harbor 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Boston .. 
Providence 


16(5) 
5.545) 
5.5(3) 

5.5(5) 


514) 


3.05 
2.76(2) 


10(2) 4.18(3) 17.5(4) 


CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 
Motor Gasoline 
88 Oct, Prem, 
82 Oct. Reg. 


No. 6 Fuel 
Max. 1% Fuel Diesel 

Max.1% Sulfur ol Ships’ 
Sulfur Barges Bunlh Bunkers 


$2.20-2.25(3) $2.20-2.25(4) $2. 10(11) $3.91(4) 
2.28 


Bunker C Heavy 


No. 6 Fuel 





$2.10(13) 


ae 12.85-13.7 
3.91(2, 42 75 
3.24 (3)12.1-12.75 


2.1044) 2.25 
3.80 
2.1515) 


“10(4) 
-60(2) 
15(5) 


5 
5 


00(3) 
60 
60(4) 


be RD Nt 


2.00(4) 
1.87(4) 


2.30 2.30 


2.255) 


2.27 


00(3) 
-60(2) 
-60-1.85(2) 
-97(6) 
.92(3) 


3.15 
3.24(5 


5 
12(2) 
-60(4) 


t Speer ser pren: 
a 


«*) At Atlantic Coast refineries ond ‘tormenta, ona i at Albany and Tampa, putees of some ecthers to 
bulk commercial consumers are 0.15¢ higher than prices shown above. 


JANUARY 14, 


1953 


Light Fuel Olls. 
Range oi] ..... 
No. 2 fuel .... 
Heavy Fuel Olls 
No. 5, low sulfur 
No, 5, high sulfur 
No. 6, low sulfur 
No. 6, high sulfur 


(3)10.9-11.375 
(3)9.9-10.375 
6.8 
(2)6.8-7.25 
(2)6.05-6.175 


5.7-6.05 


PETROLATUMS 


WESTERN PENNA, 
(Bbis., carloads; tank 
Snow white .......... 
Soft white 

Lily white .. 

Cream white 

Soft yellow 

Light amber 

Amber 

Red 


car, 


1 to 1.5¢ 
(2)6.875 
(3)6.625- 
(2)6.375— 

(2)6- 


iess./ 
375 
25 
e 
(3) 
(3)5-5.2 


(3)4.7% 
4.5 4 75(2) 


43 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JAN. 12 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. S. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 

Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) 


GPOMO TIG/14G 2. cccsseccccccccceccccccesecses 17.75 

ME NEED 6005 cb babe cocccosetevestcceeess 16-16.75 

END nea dccwcdes cocuse ccewisccts vivecee! Gee 
Motor Gasoline 

Os NS in os cncc cc cventscoesecctesence> ee? 

OO GR, PROMI oc cc vccccccs cccdclevecssoscces | BEQUeEnaneae 

Se Gs MED 6 pe owes ce covcnesotecversuvseces 11(2)-11.25-11.5(2) 

Gee, MOE 6600 doce cccccsses 10. 75-11-11 .25 

79 Oct, ... bebnhee oaks ivpsceed &xbuShe ee 

70-72 Oct. 8 aaeiceeitneaiea date 10-10. 25-10.75 
Kerosine & Light Fuels 

SG GG, SOND occ cc cc ctsccs sueeeebeesers 9(3) 

EE. ilmidne-O'e 6000 06 80 0c vedesmeebeneseaee 8(5)-8.25 
Diesel & Gas Oils 

SN SE. SUE occ cocncecccbhaatuesasaseone 8-8 .125-8 .25 

ee SE EE 0 iru Uy ne 0-90 od puna baWesveents 8.125-8 . 25-8 .375-8 .5 

IID 6.nnn6os ccnsncdeeecawhececseod 8 .256-8.375-S8 .5-8 .625 
Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 

No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. $2.35(2)-$2.50 


Bunker C Fuel ....... $1.50(4)-$1.75-$1 . 85(2) 


“MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. 
(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8, gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 


sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 

Type of Price API Effective 
Crude Per Bbl. FOB Point Gravity Date 
Arabian $1.75 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 Nov. 1, 1950 
Qatar $1.81 Umm Said, Qatar 39-39.9 Nov. 1, 1951 
Arabian $2.41 Sidon, Lebanon 36-36.9 April 1, 1961 
Iraq-Kirkuk $2.41 Tripoli, Lebanon 36-36.9 April 1, 1951 
Araq-Basrah $1.67 Fao, Iraq 32-32.9 Dec. 24, 1951 


VENEZUELAN CRUDE PRICES 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp. for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s require- 
ments; 2c per bbl, differential per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those 
shown, except fer Lagunillas Heavy for which price shown applies regardless of gravity. Price 
applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders for loading. For purchases made 
in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being made for terminaling 
and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. Purchases not subject to contracts with 
Venezuelan government are made at —- established by schedule shown below less lc per bbl. 





Effective 

Crude Gravity API $/arre FOB Date 

Bachaquero ........+«.+-+ 14-14.9 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay Oct. 11, 1952 
Tia Juana Heavy ..... 19-19.9 298 Amuay Bay Oct. 11, 1952 
Lagunillas Heavy ..... Fiat 2.05 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay Oct. 11, 1952 
Tia Juana Medium .... 26-26.9 2.20 Amuay Bay July 24, 1952 
Tia Juana 102 L.P, ... 26-26.9 2.44 Amuay Bay July 24, 1952 
Tia Juana — paces 30-30.9 2.28 Amuay Bay July 24, 1952 
Mara > eer 30-30.9 2.33 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay July 24, 1952 
Cumarebo .....ssseees 48-48.9 3.10 Tucupido Oct. 11, 1952 
San Joaquin .......... 32-42.9 2.91 Puerto La Cruz Oct. 11, 1952 
Oficina 32-32.9 2.57 Puerto La Cruz July 24, 1952 
Mulata ......... 35-35.9 2.63 Puerto La Cruz Sept. 1, 1952 
Jusepin 32-32.9 2.57 Puerto La Cruz July 24, 1952 
Quiriquire 18-18.9 2.29 Caripito Oct. 11, 1952 
ee 20-20.9 2.33 Caripito Oct. 11, 1952 
Pedernales ......see05 20-20.9 1.27 Capure (Pedernales) Sept. 1, 1952 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 
Distric 








t Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 Grade 80 
New York, N. Y. 17.6-18.6 16.1-17.2 1§.6-16.2 
Sh SEL boosh ened 60 vedecewcrs eve 18.2 16.7 15.95 
I: i depes.cecnadbeed esevseces. Seaeee igbetn oc... 9 aeons 
Philadelphia, EL: bind ob Bedawhwh Kaen ese a ae 6 PP nee, Pe 
Baltimore, Md, ...... 17.96 16.46 15.85 
Norfolk, earn 17.85 16.35 15.6 
Charleston, 8S. C. . 18 16.5 15.75 
New Orleans, La. 17 15.5 14.75 
Houston, Tex. 16 .5-17.25 15-15.75 14.5-15 

Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Toledo 

90 Oct, Premium 16(2) eee pace cove 
86 Oct. Regular ...... 14.5(3) Sede o06é coes 
Kerosine .. nie wees 12.45(5) bent 040% 11 
Diesel Fuels 11 .95(3) 10.35-10.95 10.25 
No. 1 Fuel ose 11.2-11.7 10.75~11.1 
Pes BUNS cdcvecevesecdars 11.45(4) TTT. 10.2-10.95 10-10.1 
No. 5 Fuel ‘ene 8.5(a) 7.35(4) 7.25(3) 
ee PTE a Pe 9(2) 8.1(a) 7.1(4) 7(3) 


(a) Delivered Cleveland. 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES PACIFIC COAST 


U. S. DOLLARS sags BP 159 LITERS (in Ships’ Bu Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker C Fuel 
(Ships Bunk a or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.8. 400) 
Mexican San Pedro, Calif. $3.44(5) $1.70(5) 

Tampico ........-.-. $1.65 $3.75 San Francisco .. 3.65(4) $1.75(4) 

Veracruz ......+.+. 1.65 wees Portland, Ore, .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 

Minatitlan ........ 1.65 3.75 Seattle, Wash... 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 
Pacific Coast 

Guaymas ......... $2.50 $5.00 

Manzanillo . 2.50 4.10 

Salina Cruz ...... 2.50 4.10 ; 
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Tank Wagon Prices 


effect Jan. 
et 


Prices for gasoline do not include tazes; they do, however, include 


Jees as shown in next column. 


tmapection 
separate sy include =. federal, and state tazes; aiso city and 
Kerosine 


tad 





+ 
’ 


tito do not include tazes: soreane dame ware 





Atiantie 
Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Cons. 


v4 
9 
a 


Kero.& 
No. 1 
Fuel 


Dir. 

T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
15.3 7.0 14.8 
15.6 15.35 
15.35 
15.35 
14.8 
14.2 
15.35 
14.8 
15.1 
15.1 
15.1 
14.5 


BEE 


2 
a) 
be 
BS 


ee: 


CSC CHOAPSSVASSMSSMSGHGTSAIANNSSean AA, ANA 


Philadelphia .. 
Pittsburgh .... 


teeeee 


Boe 
eevoapooe 


& 


AARANDADAIARSHAOCCHHOW Ce: WwHan 
to be bo So bo be Bo bog 


Williamsport .. 
York 


ws 


14.2 


o** 


Be: & 


Boston, Mass. . 
Fall River .... 
Springfield .... 
Worcester 


aol aah valheal -oieall ol of 


te kd hd ne 
DSERERERRESEEODDSESESE BR: BRESER: RS 
POA ARADADAUMASHAOOHHODAY CO WWHAUWA- Sws 


Binghamton ... 
Buffalo ° 
Elmira . 
Rochester 
Syracuse oe 
Watertown .... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va.. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Jacksonville, 
Fi 


~ wyererererer tt ft.) 
too et ee Va: 
QWeENWARAWOOCOWURH: BHO. w 


oD Soceoooo OOO OS SOSSOSOS So: SO0000 
ores) 1-1 
BEDESSSER ERE e oe: & 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 


Heavy Fuel Otis—T.W. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Notes: ° 
Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—Add ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 
Mineral Spirits prices also apply to S8tod- 
dard Solvent. 


CONT’L (N. B. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 
OlL prices may vary from those shown 
because of loca! conditions.) 
Conoee Demand 
N-tane (3rd Gaso- 
(regular) Grade) line 
Tank W. Taxes 


i 


UVenver, Colo. ... 


—— Mont. ee 
rent Falls eveve 
Helena .......... 
Salt Lake U. ... 
Twin Falls, Ida.. 
Albuquer., "NLM... 

mu. . 


Muskogee, Oxila.. 
Oklahoma City. 
Tulsa ......+.- ++ 13.5 


BAW HOH MAOOCONIANH 


@® GD G © gy 02 OD 9 OD GO OD OD GO OO. 
wamoanmoocoooooooooo 

1-1-1 -1-1-) ee 
EUNESSSSEES SEES 
Sr ebwoboOwNNEAOaHa 


Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, ic; 
Cheyenne, ic; Casper, ic. 


Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 
than 200 gals.; 399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 
400 gals. and over, deduct ic. 


Notes: 
T.W prices are to consumers and dealers. 
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prices 
levied are indicated in 
. ff any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in 


Gasoline tazes, shown in 


tank wagon Nev. 1/20¢c; N. C. 





CHEVRON 
(Regular) Av. 80/87 ag 


STANDARD OF 
CALIFORNIA 


it 


Spokane .......... 
Boise, Idaho ...... 
Salt Lake, U. .... 
Honolulu, T. H. ... 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 


al ane ee ae ee 

SNRSSENSESSESS BF 

Qs Qe ponwmoorwnoeg 
wet) yt) i 

SSSSRERSSSSSri 

bt tO be im 2a Or bo On or @ Odo 

oA =I DWDM IIRHAOS 

couoccuamovoane 


X 


San Fran., Cal. .. 
Los Angeles eevee 


Portland, em ; ° 
Seattle, Wash. ... 
Spokane eevcsecee 


Boise, 


Honolulu, T. ‘ re 
Fairbanks, Alaska 
Juneau 


Taxes: 

Boise—Sce gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5¢ state. 

Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor 
ro only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
state. 

Honolulu—8.5c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil me is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. , A 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross Seuns' a tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 


Notes: 
Gasoline—For other deliveries of 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, 


pesstereseecr: 
HOON AaaGranow 


Chevron 

add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals.; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gais., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5¢ differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5c for 


Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Sait Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. higher than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5¢ gal. higher. For less than 40 gals, de- 
liveries, add 4.5c gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 
Kerosine—T.T, prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Sait Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal. deliveries. 
Standard Diesel/Furnace Oil & Standard 
Stove Oll—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; 200-399 gals., add 0.5c; less 
than 40 gals., add 5c. 


HUMBLE 
OIL 
T.W. 


Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 
Ft. Worth .. 14.0 
Houston .... 14.0 
San Antonio. 14.0 


Notes: 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


te ee 
aa 


12, — as posted by principal marketing companies at 
aud. 


ject to later correction 


‘ollows: 
1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; Il. 3/100c; Iné 


gasoline; Ark. 
2/25c; Kans. 1/100; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. 1/28¢: Neb. a 


; N. D. 1/20¢; Okla., 2/25e; 8. C. 1/8; 8. D 


only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5e 


1/40c; Tenn. 2/5¢; and Wisc. 3/100c. 
Kerosine 1 fees 


Esso Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Gasoline 


ESSO 
STANDARD 


T.W. Taxes 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Newark 


Fairmont ......... 
Parkersburg ...... 
Wheeling ......... 
| rate riotte, N, a oe 


: hav eseenwH scout Uh eeo 


Charleston, 8. Cc. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 

New Orleans, La. . 
Baton Rouge .... 


Nal *-. 


Shreveport ..... 
New Iberia ...... 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis 

Chat 


ittdaate 
ons Om OH ts O 


~ 
a 
Bwecooooooo oS oSCoeooSooSooSOoOOSO OSSSS 


OQOCOOOSOSOOS OO GOS SOAAAANSHHHHAINGG 


eceethewnwee: - 


Bars 


Steel bbis. 


a 
- 


: wanerwecys 


Atlantic City, N.J. 
Newark, N. J. ... 
Baltimore, Md. .. 
Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. ..... 
Danville . 
Petersburg . 
Ro@noke ....eeee- sane 
Charlotte, 
Hickory 
Mt. Airy 
Raleigh 
Salisbury 
Charleston, 8. C.. 
Columbia .... e 
Spartanburg ... 12.5 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices do not ‘te 
clude ic state tax. 
Notes: Kerosine No. 1—Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No. 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals 
price is $2.58 per bbi. 


bet et et ee 
wr wewmus 


(Prices are per imperial ges te 
arrive at price per U. gal. 
subtract 1/6th.) 


elt 
= 
ath 


St. John’s, 
Halifax, N. 
St, John, N, B. 
Charlottetown,P.E. I. 
Montreal, Que. ... 
Toronto, Ont. ..... 
Hamilton, Ont. .... 
Winnipeg, Man. . 
Brandon, Man. 


“ef 
vonueeneesssyy 
cooocecooooo 


gaphaneners ra 
BEREREEEEEEREE 
a Rh nat af ae OE we 3 


(*) Price is for 
Taxes: Gasoline 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 
Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 





SOCONY VA 
CUUM s/v 
Mobilfuei MOBILHEAT No.4 Ne.@ 
Mobilgas (Regular Grade) Mobile Kerosine Diesel (Ne 2 Fuel) Fuel 
Gasoline Cons. Dir. Cons. Dir. T.c. Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. 17.0. Yard T.W. T.wW. T.W. 
Taxes Tt.c. T.0. T.W. T.W. 


New York City: 











6.0 code save, eee” 24.9 esas pene OE, a eRe ae: ue ee 
6.0 Seer) mee me | ecee 88:6 96.6 ccce 236 re. WO 2.3 BOS 6M 
6.0 es cose 6ees., ahod Shee 10.85 11.4 14.4 10.4 13.6 9.85 10.3 13.2 10.68 5.97 
6.0 e cose. cove thas. Mt 6a Ee aed: 4eKe MRR: cos a ee eee 
6.0 os cash. od00- aan | ae 10.75 11.2 14.2 10.3 13.3 9.75 10.2 12.9 10.69 6.97 
6.0 f 13.7 13.7 4.7 14.7 11.05 11.4 «... 10.6 18.4 10.05 10.4 13.0 9.42 6.36 
6.0 on 14.7 14.7 15.8 15.8 12.45 12.8 7 © 14.8 11.385 11.7 14.38 «2+- «ess 
6.0 . 14.5 4.5 15.5 15.5 12.45 12.8 s:) 1 15.2 11.45 11.8 14.7... 10.2 
6.0 oe 14.7 14.7 15.8 15.8 12.45 12.8 -1 ee 15.1 11.85 122 14.6 ee 
6.0 é etek cece SO BS 11.35 11.7 7 3.9 10.15 10.5 13.5 : 
6.0 Sz sées,’ cock een. > aes 12.85 12.7 pe bees BS. BS ede 
6.0 é 14.4 14.4 15.5 15.5 12.55 12.9 15.1 11.55 11.9 14.6 eoee 
6.0 mit . 14.4 14.4 15.4 15.4 12.25 12.6 14.8 11.25 11.6 14.3 ooes 
BO -cecx esos e60 soct vace Ben . Bee 10.95 10.95 Coen 9.95 9.96 13.1 eee 
OO. cece. tesee eben eéun ite 15.3 15.3 a Sued Benn: © eee cidpee eevee 
Hartford dadseess. NO. cowe  esed «++ 18.8 13.8 15.1 14.8 11.35 11.5 13.8 10.35 10.5 13.6 cece 
New Haven ....... o 68 FOB. siav wae 13.5 13.5 48 14.8 10.95 10.95 13.5 9.96 9.96 13.1 eoce 
DOE, BO cesses OO: ocee-. ghee 42 14.5 14.5 16.2 16.2 11.78 cose 14.4 10.75 .... 14.0 ° 
Pertiass 2. .cccvcces 8.0 22.4 23.4 13.8 13.8 15.0 14.4 23.08 ccc 13.7 10.05 .... 13.3 ° 
Boston, Mass, yoo. 26.0 Spe 9B.0- 33.9" 4.3 Re ee 10.95 .. 13.8 9.95 .... 13.4 . 
voncord, N. H...... 7.0 .. dates ° oses one) 0.0 4 ove ee BM esse. 2060 Bw . 
MONEE 0.6) 005 0008: BR. ce eee oe eese ove. (aE ae Gece 1B.B cece ecco - Base. cece esse 
Mamemester sesccess 8.0 . 2i.. one oe ouNe cost ke SB ae ° 24.4. cesc se 14.0 cece ° 
Portsmouth ........ 7.0 21.2 22.2... 14.4 4.4 1.3 15.3 11.55 .... 13.9 10.55 .... 3.5  ceoe  cee- 
Providence, R. I. .. 6.0 19.8 20.8 22.8 13.7 13.7 14.9 14.9 10.95 .... 13.7 O.0B coor BBB weer ove 
Burlington, Vt. .... 7.0 oe jes es 14.6 14.6 15.6 15.6 12.25 12.25 14.5 11.35 11.35 14.1 ... ese 
Rutland ............ 7.0 ‘ wee ne aese sees 16.3 16.3 eee B.D coe ce 15.0 ..-. 11.9 14.6 4... os 
Tank Wagon Prices Buffalo N. ¥. City Rochester Syracuse Boston rtford Provi 
Mineral Bpirite .......ccceccccccccsces Jsveee 18.5 17.0 20.0 21.0 18.0 19.0 18.5 
V.M.a@P Napntha ........c60 os Pevssece bees 20.5 18.5 1.5 22.5 19.5 20.5 20.5 
Sawsass maaan prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Ptincounts: 


Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢ for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals, or more. 
Mobilheat—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 











Sates: 
Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices: all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
Muvi K * ana Mobiih tank car prices are to bulk plant operaturs; tank car prices to commercia] consumers are 0.15c higher. 
Mobilfuel Diesel tank car prices are to commercial consumers; tank car prices to bulk plant operators are 0.15¢ less. 
OHIO STANDARD 
Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. 4 Naphthas & T.W. 
Sehie Sehio Sohie Ke- 8.R. D.C. V.M.&P. Sohie 
Gasoline Avia. Avia. Avia. sumer  sell- Soi- Naph- Naph- Varno- Sol- Serosine No. 1 Neo. 3 
Taxes 30 91 100 T.W. ers 8.8. vent tha tha vent T.W. Sohie- 
Akron ..... toseecsee 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.2 14.7 18.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9 
COMOR cecccccccese 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Cincinnati ......... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12. 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13. 12.9 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13. 12.9 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 . 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Zanesville ......... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19. 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
bags barry ad a an purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption 
- supplier 
‘Mscounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar op s and resell 2c off tw. 
Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w, or drum deliveries of 100 gals. or more; less than 100 gals., 0.5¢ higher. Prices at 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5¢ higher. 


Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., le; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5¢ 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. 8.8. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 














indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. Kentucky 
wag oy hy mt Standard 
y ° 8 jex Fu Oi, ———————_ 
om.” De, Gesetine Kerosine 1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-999 1,000 gals. —— oy — 
Cheese bet *. v. Tanes T.W. gals. over gals. gals. & over 3 >. a Fx 
South Bend, Ind. 18.0 13.9° 6.0 16.6 15.3 14.3 eoee ooes ease Covington, Ky. ........ 14.4 9.0 14.5 
Detroit, Mich... 16.9 14.8° 6.5 15.5 14.6 13.6 cece eece ééan Lexington .... 16.5 9. 15.1 
Mpis.-St. Paul . 17.5 15.5° 7.0 16.4 15.0 ee 14.0 13.3 12.8 Louisville - 15.2 9.0 14.4 
Des Moines, Ia.. 16.9 15.4 6.0 15.8 14.2 13.2 veo ee aebe Paducah ......6.+..+4+ 14.7 9.0 14.1 
St. , Mo... 16.7 15.2 6.0 15.5 13.6 12.6 oe ee eees Jackson, Miss. ........ 15.7 9.0 14.3 
Wichita, Kans, . 14.4 14.0 7.0 14.0 12.2 11.2 eeee ° coos Vicksburg .........-++ 15.2 9.0 13.8 
Omaha, Neb. .. 17.0 15.5 7.0 15.5 13.9 12.9 soos coos binds Birmingham, Ala. ..... 15.7 9.0 14.6 
‘“; aa eS 14.5 7.0 17.3 15.6 14.6 eees ode® sees EEUEEED: Sorsacecccceses + 15.0 10.0 14.3 
Muron, 3. D. .. 18.2 16.7 7.0 17.2 15.5 14.5 oe ae <0 Montgomery .......... 15.8 10.0 14.7 
Milwaukee, Wisc, 17.6 16.1 6.0 16.5 15.0 14.0 wate ee Artie Atlanta, Ga. .......... 15.9 8.0 14.3 
reer 16.4 8.0 16.0 
Fuel Olis—T.W.—Chicago, II, TEXAS Fire-Chief Gasoline EROOD 0 ccc ccccccccss - 1.9 8.0 14.4 
Standard Stanolex (Regular Grade) Kerosine Savannah ......... cose 16.2 8.0 15.1 
Menter 08 Purnace co. Dealer Gasoline Dealer Jacksonville, Fla. ..... 15.2 9.0 15.05 
WD NN nk i 5 Se des 15.8 14.8 T.W. Taxes T.W. Ee tics cca rbkees eT 9.0 15.15 
100-149 gals. ........ 14.8 epee Dallas, Tex. .... 14.0 6.0 12.30 Pensacola .....+++++++ 15.0 10.0 14.0 
150 gals. & over ... 14.3 Fe Fort Worth ..... 14.0 6.0 12.80 POMPS 6 cccecscccccoes 15.0 9.0 15.0 
100-399 gals. ....... Re 13.8 Wichita Falls ... 14.0 6.0 12.80 
400 gals. & over .. cats 13.3 Amarillo ........ 14.0 6.0 12.80 Taxes: 
Stanolex Stanolex PP jg EN 1... ; : - = Gasoline tax column includes these city @ 
Fuel A Fuel ( San Angelo 14.0 6.0 12.80 county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, 1c 
1-769 gale. ........ 1u.13 9.0 Ea 14'0 6.0 12 80 county; Montgomery ic city & 1c county; Pen- 
750 gals. & over .... 9.4 8.25 ne EN 14.0 6.0 12.80 sacola, lc city. Qther taxes not included tp 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax includes 1c Houston ........ 14.0 6.0 12.80 prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, ker- 
city tax. Des Moines, la., kerosine and furnace San Antonio .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 osine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 
ic 
sales, cooupaiien, porno A me Soe pee ae Ses eee X: ig! ae oan PET, gy Notes: 
added where applicable. classes of consumers with minimum delivery Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
* “Temporary’’ price of 50 gals. prices 
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DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in 
3.50 per column inch. 

UNDISPLAYED: “For Sale’, “Wanted to Buy”, “Help Wanted’, 
“Business Opportunities’, Miscellaneous classifica- 


tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 
charge $7.50 per insertion 


special type or with border— 


CLASSIFIED 





“Positions Wanted’’—IS cents a word. Minimum charge $3 per insertion 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
Preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance 
No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements 





For Sale 
1-1946 FORD 2 ton truck with a Gar Wood INDEPENDENT OIL 
Farm type tank (capacity 785 gais.). En- 


closed side racks, Tokheim Power Pack pump- 
ing unit, Manifold valves. In excellent shape. 
Price $1350 complete. C, E. NALLEY & SON, 
INC,, Bethesda, Ohio, Phone 4-4318, 


FOR SALE: 4000 Gal. Tandem 4 compartment 
tank trailer, Fruehauf good rubber, and 1951 
GMC tractor, unit in operation, very clean, 
reasonably priced. W. R. FISCHER, 143 So, 
California Ave., Chicago, Ul., phone SActe- 
mento 2-7313, 


Business Opportunities 


JOBBER operating 
owned and leased stations. 
line month. Located Mid-west city. Unusual 


opportunity. $85,000. BOX 739. bers, bulk plant, operation, dealer meetings. 


For Sale 


FOR SALE: One Cornell Lummus Homogen- 
izer, 2,000 gallon per hour capacity, complete 
with meters, proportioners, pumps and elec- 
trical controls. BOX 735. 


Position Wanted 


POSITION WANTED: Seven years major ol 
company; sales experience in service stations, 
trucking company, real estate, leases, job- 


200,000 gal. gaso- 


Age 35. Have money to invest. BOX 1737 
RETAIL SALES MANAGER, Station Super- 
visor, extensive trackside and major company 
experience, including TBA and sales promo- 
tion, Will relocate in any area for future, but 
prefer south or southeast. BOX 74 


Wanted to Buy 





STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
Railroad tank car tanks 6,500 
to 12,000 gal. cap. Coiled 
and non-coiled. Theyre heav- 
ier, safer, cheaper. 

Also complete tank cars 
8,000 and 10,000 gal. cap. 
Your inquiries solicited 
Marshall Railway Equipment Corp. 
50 Church St., New York 7, W. Y. 
Phone: COrtlandt 7-8090 











STEEL DRUMS 


We can furnish you with bung 
type and full open head steel 
drums and pails suitable for 
lubricating oils, greases, fuel 
oils, etc. At any point. Let us 
have your inquiries. 


3800 Orange Ave. 


WANTED TO BUY 


30 used 39 model Tokheim Pumps 


RICHARD E, THONI 
3311 West End Avenue 
Nashville, Tennessee 











For Sale 
For Sale: 1—5600 gallon 1950 Frazier, 1 : 5700 
gallon 4 compt. Fruehauf, 1948, BRUC gE E. 
HACKETT CO., 621 West 58 St., Kansas City, 


BUCKEYE COOPERAGE COMPANY Mo. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
UToch 1-8833 


FOR SALE: 1500 gallon five compartment 
tank, pump, hose, reel, print meter on 1941 
Brockway A. Real buy at $1,500. GAROIL 
COMPANY, Sparkill, New York, 











Middle East-West Texas Sour Crudes 


(Continued from p. 40) 


rate for ocean transportation, and based on $1.75 per bbl. 


posted price for this oil in Persian Gulf. 

West Texas sour crude of same gravity, according 
to trade estimates, can be laid down New York for about 
$3.10 per bbl. This is based on posted price of $2.44 bbl. 
for 36 gravity West Texas sour oil in the field, plus 36c 
bbl. ocean freight at $2.71 per ton (USMC minus 5%), 
and includes gathering charge in the field, pipe line tariff, 
throughput charge at Gulf Coast deepwater terminal, and 
losses. 

For Persian Gulf crude to “undersell” West Texas sour 
in North of Hatteras refinery markets is “an unusual sit- 
uation,” trade sources say, but one that has developed 
gradually with the growing surplus of world tanker ton- 
nage. In a tight tanker market this would be impossible 
considering that round trip, Persian Gulf to New York, 
takes about six weeks as against 15 days for Gulf-New 
York. However, there is a wide disparity between rates 
for U. S. flag and foreign flag tankers in recent spot 
charters. 

Last paid dirty ocean freight rate in Gulf-North of 
Hatteras trade for U. S. flag ships is $2.71 per ton (USMC 
minus 5%)—four fixtures closed on Jan. 8—with tanker 
owners holding for this same rate on additional] business. 

While no recent fixtures of foreign flag ships for Persian 
Gulf-North of Hatteras have been confirmed, ship owners 
offer tonnage at $10.16 per ton (USMC minus 20%). At 
same time, prospective charterers in this ocean trade are 
refusing to pay higher than $9.53 per ton (USMC minus 
25%). In dollars per bbl. for 36 gravity, Persian Gulf 
freight to New York figures $1.34 at the owner’s asking 
rate and $1.26 at the charterer’s bid. (One ship reported- 
ly was fixed in this trade on Jan. 8, but vessel owner has 
declined to divulge the rate—Ed.). 

Hence, at $1.75 per bbl., posted price for 36 gravity 
Persian Gulf crude, oil of this origin now can be delivered 
le lower than West Texas at currently offered rates for 
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transportation—9c lower if charterers secure vessels at 
rates they are bidding. 

Because the Trans-Arabian Pipe Line rate of 66c per 
bbl. (36 gravity crude is posted at $2.41 at Sidon, Lebanon) 
is computed on an ocean rate, Persian Gulf-Sidon, of ap- 
proximately USMC minus 8%, U. S. East Coast refiners 
in market for crude currently are more interested in 
Persian-Gulf loadings than in Eastern Mediterranean. 

That the “depression” in foreign flag tonnage market 
has increased the selling range of Middle East crude 
is not questioned in the U. S. refining trade. Persian 
Gulf crude already has moved in quantity to California. 

Now, Sinclair has confirmed report it is negotiating for 
Middle East crude for use on Kast Coast, and still another 
major reportedly is negotiating a processing deal] for 
about 15,000-20,000 b/d of Persian Gulf crude. 

Latter company has no refinery on East Coast turn- 
ing out full products line today, and would transport crude 
to North of Hatteras and receive finished products in re- 
turn, reports say. 

While the trade estimates of prices for Persian Gulf 
oil laid down at North of Hatteras do not include duty 
(5.25c per bbl.), there currently are offerings of Middle 
East oil in such quantity that some sellers reportedly 
are willing to offer on “duty-protected” basis. 


Imperial Revises Postings in 4 Fields 


TORONTO—Revision of prices it will pay for crude oil 
purchased in four western Canada fields has been an- 
nounced by Imperial Oil Limited, effective Jan. 1. 

In lieu of Armena field posting, previously at $2.26 per 
bbl., and Camrose field, previously at $2.22, Imperial now 
posts Armena) Camrose (Viking Zone) at $2.29. Posting 
for Joseph Lake (Viking Zone), was increased ic to $2.32 
per bbl. Turner Valley crude prices were reduced 3c, and 
now range from $2.765 for 33-33.9 gravity up to $3.385 for 
64 gravity and over. 

Prices are in Canadian currency and per bbl. of 35 Im- 
perial gals. 
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GASOLINE STOCKS DISTILLATE—KEROSINE STOCKS COMBINED 
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Bbis. Bbis. Bbis. bis. 
1948 (Dec. 31) 39,346,000 37,596,000 1948 (Dec. 31) 222,627,000 33,627,000 
1949 (Dec. 31) ........ 26,202,000 33,991,000 1949 (Dec. 31) 215,415,000 37,941,000 
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1951 (Dec. 31) 29,013,000 13,050,000 1951 (Dec. 31) 226,060,000 29,723,000 
1952 (Dec, 31) 31,561,000 17,898,000 1952 (Dec. 31) . 236,239,000 32,041,000 
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1952 (Oct. 31) ........ 33,559,000 19,493,000 1952 (Oct. 31) 238,205,000 31,571,000 
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RUNS TO STILLS—CRUDE PRODUCTION Crude Runs to Stills 
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Gasoline Consumption by States September 19524 


(American Petroleum Institute Figures) 
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t These are State tax rates per gallon. In addition there is the federal tax of 2c per gallon. 
* Not available at time of publication, Oklahoma, July, 1952, 70,620,000 gals. 


+ In general, these figures incl all line sold or consumed within the confines of the state, regardless of whether it was for a taxable or 
nontaxable purpose. 


** Revised. 
tt Tax rate decreased 2c Sept. 1, 1952. 
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18-GALLON LIMIT on gasoline sales was posted on lone “Direct” station in Memphis to discourage oil trucks of competitors 


from driving in for full load. Price of 16.7c (7.7c ex taxes) was low of war. 
balloons and clown for short period 


Case History of a Gasoline War 


This is an account of what happened in the gasoline price war 
in Memphis, Tenn., last November and December. : 


It tells who started.the price cutting, who is blamed for the 


war, and who was hurt. 


It shows how a fight for gallonage can 


become a war, when price is used too freely as a weapon. 
Although gasoline price and supply problems in Memphis are 
not duplicated elsewhere, the basic issues are applicable to many 
other markets. For this reason, the factors that made trouble in 
Memphis are worth attention as potential causes of new wars in 


other cities. 


(All prices shown in the following articles are excluding 9c per 
gal. state and federal gasoline taxes.) 


By JOHN BARTON 
NPN Staff Writer 


Nobody won the Memphis price 
war. 

Nobody could, with prices. at major 
and private brand stations down 5c 
to 8c for more than a month. Dealers, 
jobbers and suppliers together saw 
many thousands of dollars drain each 
day into car tanks. 

But oil men were out more than 
money. Small operators charged they 
were victims of a price squeeze, com- 
plained to the government, and 
brought federal investigators to the 
scene. Some motorists wondered if 





See 





prices hadn’t been too high before 
the war. And the resulting suspicion 
of oil company marketing policies 
lost for the oil industry some of the 
public confidence it has been trying 
hard to build. 

If anyone could be called a victor, 
it was the onlooking motorist, who 
during the battle paid $450,000 less 
than usual for his gasoline. 

What caused the war? 

Mainly a desire by some marketers 
for more volume than competitors 
were willing to allow. 

But this isn’t the full story. The 
following analysis of how competi- 
tive stresses broke the Memphis mar- 


Station also promoted trade with red helium 


ket starts with a look at who was 
in the fight. 


The Combatants—There are about 
600 service stations in the Memphis 
area (population about 420,000). 
Major brands represented are Esso, 
Gulf, Lion Oil, Pure (Mid-South Oil 
Co.), Shell, Socony-Vacuum, Pan-Am 
Southern, Cities Service (Arkansas 
Fuel Oil Co.), Sinclair and The Texas 
Co. Some of the major stations are 
jobber-operated. 


Competing with them are the city’s 
47 private brand outlets. Twenty-one 
are operated by four companies: Bil- 
lups Petroleum Co., (six stations); 
Spur Distributing Co. (six); Superior 
400 (five); and Site Oil Co. (four). 
Sixteen other companies operate the 
remaining 26 private outlets. 

Price competition among all these 
stations has been keen for the past 
several years, and only last spring 
they fought a price war lasting 92 
days. Here is how trouble flared 
again: 


What Happened 


The Memphis war lasted from 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 17. During this time, 
most major brand stations were sell- 
ing regular grade gasoline for 12.9c 
per gal., which was 7c to 5c below 
“normal.” 


Private brand operators generally 
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were selling at 10.9c to 12.9c. Normal 
ly, their prices are about 6c higher. 
The low of the war was 7.7c, posted 
for a time by the single Memphis 
Station of Direct Oil Companies. 
Several of the private operators, who 
offer premiums (dishes, etc.) equiv- 
alent to 0.5c-lc per gal., continued 
this practice while prices were down. 

Price cuts were confined to Shelby 
County, with the affected area ex- 
tending 15 miles north of Memphis, 
and less in other directions. Arkan- 
Sas, across the Mississippi River 
bridge, was not drawn into the war 
because it has no population centers 
near Memphis. 


Oil men agree price cutting was 
touched off by 4c “weekend specials” 
at four “Site” brand stations—tfirst 
offered in the middle of October. 

Until Saturday, Nov. 15, the “Site” 
specials were largely ignored by 
major stations. But on that date, 
some Shell stations matched the cuts, 
and the chain reaction brought down 
other major brand prices. Within a 
week, practically all Memphis sta- 
tion prices were off 5c to 8c. And 
except for a brief return to “near- 
normal” Dec. 13 (when one private 
operator changed his prices three 
times in one day) the market re- 
mained depressed during the entire 
Nov. 15-Dec. 17 period. 


Dealer Allowances— When major 
station prices were down 8c, sup- 
pliers gave branded dealers a 6.1c 
per gal. “temporary voluntary al- 
lowance.” The normal posted dealer 
tank wagon price of 15c per gal. 
on regular grade gasoline was never 
broken. One Memphis jobber was 
given a 6.1c allowance by his sup- 
plier, and he passed 5.1c of this 
along to his dealers. 


Some private brand operators 
(those supplied from the local re- 
finery of Delta Refining Co.) were 
not granted a competitive allowance. 


‘War’ Damage—Hurt the most by 
low prices were these. private oper- 
ators unable to get an allowance. 
They reported gallonage cuts of 25% 
to 75% (see p. 54 for impact on 
McKinnon & Co.). Although the war 
did not last long enough to shut any 
stations, several small companies said 
they were about ready to close their 
outlets until prices rose. 

Generally, however, gallonage at 
Memphis stations was up, mainly be- 
cause motorists from outlying dis- 
tricts were attracted by low prices. 
Direct Oil Companies reported its 
five-pump Memphis outlet was “do- 
ing in a day what it normally did 
in a week,” following radio spot ad- 
vertising of gasoline for 7.7c per 
gal. But the station was still losing 
money. 

One jobber said the war cost him 
$7.000-$8.000 on total station opera- 
tion. This included an over-all 20,- 
000-gal. loss in gasoline. Pointing 
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out that “our company sales were 
over $200,000, yet we made only 
$440,” he added that “a ic per gal. 
drop in our gasoline margin ‘cost us 
up to $300 a day.” 

Many major brand dealers were 
bitter, complaining that despite the 
allowance from suppliers, the war 
deprived them of a 1.5c per gal. pro- 
fit, with Christmas coming on. 

As for the majors themselves, two 
separate estimates by district man- 
agers placed total supplying company 
loss at $350,000 and $360,000—chief- 
ly from competitive allowances to 
dealers. This is based on a total esti- 
mated monthly gasoline volume in 
Memphis of between six and seven 
million gals. 


One official, who reported a gal- 
lonage increase at his company’s sta- 
tions of 20%, said this gain was 
partly offset by a drop in tank wagon 
business. He noted that when retail 
prices fell below the consumer tank 
wagon price, fleet accounts became 
station buyers instead of bulk buyers. 


FTC Takes a Look—dAs the battle 
wore on, some marketers who were 
losing money fast felt they had no 
choice but to ask the government for 
help. Larry Goddard, secretary of 
Tennessee Service Station Assn., and 
counsel for the Shelby County Gaso- 
line Retailers Assn., wired the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. in behalf of 
dealers. 

At least one private operator, Mrs. 
Josephine McKinnon, of McKinnon 
& Co., personally wrote FTC in 
Washington. 

Result: On Dec. 16 two FTC in- 
vestigators from New Orleans—John 
Wilson and Herbert Stewart—arrived 
in Memphis. They refused comment 
on the exact nature of their inquiry, 
but stated, “We are here to determine 





Gasoline Quality Fight 


Private brand station oper- 
ators in Tennessee are still 
burning over a recent Nashville 
newspaper advertisement im- 
plying their gasoline is inferior 
in quality to that sold at major 
brand stations. The ad was run 
by a group of major company 
dealers. 

One private operator, who 
seethes every time he pulls the 
clipping from his pocket, as- 
serts his stations sell better gas- 
oline than is offered by some 
major outlets. 


A major’s district manager 
in Memphis says he himself 
does not like “to see that kind 
of advertising.” He occasionally 
“loads up” on private gasoline 
when his own car’s tank is low 
“to see what it will do.” His 
verdict: “It doesn’t knock.” 











whether any federal laws are being 
violated, and whether any matters 
subject to the jurisdiction of FTC 
are involved.” A major company dis- 
trict manager later said the FTC men 
had contacted him “to verify the 
competitive allowance and other 
facts.” FTC in Washington said it 
will issue no statement on the in- 
vestigators’ report, unless it decides 
to file a complaint. 


Price Advertising—Price signs at 
Memphis stations are somewhat big- 
ger and more numerous than tlose 
found in many other cities, although 
few are larger than several feet 
square. One of the signs posted spe- 
cially for the price war was the 
4 x 10 ft. board shown on p. 50. 

Several marketers said an impor- 
tant factor in the price cutting was 
the series of radio spot announce- 
ments broadcast by Site Oil Co., which 
advertised low prices at “Site” sta- 
tions. The Direct Oil Companies’ 
radio spots plugging gasoline for 7.7c 
came near the end of the war. Major 
brand stations did little special ad- 
vertising. 


Who Caused It? 


Oil men are split down the middle 
on who was basically responsible for 
the price war. Practically all say the 
“Site” weekend cuts lit the fuse. But 
many assert the majors have created 
an explosive market in Memphis with 
their supply and price policies to- 
ward dealers. And the “Site” oper- 
ator blames unfair competition from 
major brand stations. 

Although they can’t get together 
on exactly who was at fault, Mem- 
phis marketers agree that “gallon- 
age hunger” is at the bottom of it 
all. They look at it this way: 


What Majors Think—First, most 
officials of supplying companies place 
the blame on “Site” stations. An 
exception was the district manager 
who said, “Site is a smal] factor in 
the Memphis market; several of the 
majors, in taking cognizance of Site, 
are responsible for dragging down 
the others.” 

But the general major opinion runs 
like this: 

—‘“I don’t know who started the 
war, but Site always went down first. 
I can’t recall a time when others 
cut first. The other Independents 
have been all right.” 

—‘“The price war was started by 
Site because it opened a new sta- 
tion here that wasn’t getting enough 
volume.” 

—‘“Site was responsible for the 
price war—emphatically.” 


Site Blames Competitors — This 
opinion is not shared by Phil Site- 
man, president of Site Oil Co., with 
headquarters in St. Louis. Said he: 

“No, I wouldn’t say we started it 
at all. We saw major stations dis- 
counting heavily in the form of un- 
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der-the-canopy cuts to auto custom- 
ers. We also saw the majors selling 
third grade gasoline. I would call 
these the major factors in the price 
war.” 

Mr. Siteman stressed the price war 
was “not profitable’ for his stations, 
and that the weekend specials were 
offered only “to correct a competi- 
tive condition.” Asked if he would 
resume the specials later, Mr. Site- 
man replied, “Not unless the same 
conditions arise.” In answer to an- 
other question—“Do you think the 
price war could have been cut short 
if you had raised prices?”"—he stated: 
“I wouldn’t know. We wouldn't dare 
do that. We’re not market setters.” 

(Mr. Siteman said he has about 110 


stations scattered through the South 
and Midwest as far west as Denver. 
His outlets sell gasoline, motor oil 
and minor accessories—but offer no 
greasing, washing or premiums. “A 
few” of his stations carry tires and 
batteries, but not the four in Mem- 
phis. Two of the latter have six 
pumps, while the other two have 
four purnps.) 

The Rebuttal—_In answering Mr. 
Siteman’s charges, the district man- 
ager of one supplier said maybe it 
was correct that major dealers were 
discounting station prices. But he 
emphasized his company has “no 
control over the prices of dealers,” 
and added that some private oper- 
ators “have been discounting too.” 








FOR QUICK-OPENING, TIGHT-CLOSING, POSITIVE-LOCKING MANHOLES 


no matter 
who 

builds your 
tank trucks 
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\ 
Standard 
Manhole 
Size 12” x 16” with 
6%", 8”, or 10” fill 
opening. A slight turn 


of locking ring opens 
and closes cover. 


Self-Closing 
Manhole 

Size 12” x 16” with 
10” fill opening. Self- 
closing, with positive 
locking device. 
Opened by raising 
lever on either side. 


14” Diameter 
Self-Closing 
Manhole 


For heavy  fuel-oil 
tanks. Self-closing, 
with positive locking 
device. To open, lift 
either lock arm and 
raise cap. 


"Manly Philadephia Ve 


Write the words ‘“Manholes by 
Philadelphia Valve” into your 
order. These quick-opening man- 
holes are absolutely tight. They 
surpass every fire underwriter’s 
standard. They open and close 
easily and quickly. They are built 
to outlast the tank. 

Each type of manhole is simple, 
strong, and foolproof. Covers are 
leakproof. Covers and plugs are of 
malleable iron or heat-treated alu- 
minum. No cast is used, 
“5-in-1”: vents automatically close 
if truck upsets, and will release 
under 6 lbs. pressure to prevent 
explosion in case of fire. Gaskets 
are easy to keep tight. 

Philadelphia Valve manholes are 
standard with many major oil com- 
panies from coast to coast. Make 
them standard on your tank 
trucks, too! 

Send for catalog 170 for descrip- 
tions and engineering drawings of 


all Philadelphia Valve Company 


iron 








products. 


PHILADELPHIA VALVE COMPANY 


3415 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Oil Marketing Equipment Co., 325 Fremont Street, San Francisco 5, California 
Howard Supply Co., 5125 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 11, California 











As for third grade gasoline, sup- 
plier sources said a few Memphis 
dealers of two companies—Esso and 
Mid-South Oil Co. (Pure)—have han- 
dled it for well over a year. These 
were described as dealers located 
near low-price private outlets that 
offer tough competition. Therefore, 
prices for third grade as a rule 
match those charged by the private 
stations. One estimate placed the 
number of Pure and Esso outlets sell- 
ing the product at less than 10%. 

A major official called the amount 
of third grade gasoline sold in Mem- 
phis “a very, very small percentage 
of the total volume of regular and 
premium—a drop in the bucket.” An- 
other said third grade sales were 
“not an important factor in the price 
war.” 


The Supply Dispute—More fund- 
amental than the Site vs. major 
squabble in the eyes of many mar- 
keters was the supply issue—based 
on the sources of gasoline available 
to dealers. 


Most gasoline sold in Memphis is 
barged in on the Mississippi River. It 
comes from major company refineries 
on the Gulf Coast, in El Dorado, 
Ark., and in the Wood River, IIL, 
area. Companies having river term- 
inals at Memphis are Esso, Lion Oil, 
Gulf, Shell, Pan-Am, Mid-South Oil 
Co. and The Texas Co., with Sinclair 
now building a 4,000,000-gal. plant. 
A key point: Besides supplying their 
own branded dealers, two majors sell 
gasoline to about six private brand 
operators in the city. 


The remaining source of gasoline 
is the 4,000 b/d Memphis refinery of 
Delta Refining Co., operated through 
a subsidiary by Missouri Farmers 
Assn.—a co-op located in Columbia, 
Mo. With the completion of a cat 
cracker and other facilities next 
spring, this refinery’s gasoline out- 
put will rise from about 1,700 b/d to 
3,000 b/d. It sells to private brand 
stations not supplied by the majors. 


Suppliers Under Fire— The sore 
point with many oil marketers in 
Memphis is that some of the private 
stations with low prices during the 
war are supplied by the two majors. 
There is a belief among dealers and 
jobbers that if these stations had 
raised their prices, the war would 
have ended. They argue that the ma- 
jors could have brought things to 
a halt by refusing to sell to the pri- 
vate operators—or by convincing 
them the price cutting was un- 
healthful. One marketer even said it 
“appeared” the private stations were 
getting a competitive allowance from 
their supplying majors during the 
war. 

Sample comment from others: 

—“The dealers I’ve talked to blame 
it on the majors. They think the 
majors could have straightened up 
the war in a minute.” 

—“I’m not so sure the majors 
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weren’t subsidizing the 
ents.” 


—“The major companies could 
have cleared it up, because they 
were suppliers of the tracksides.” 

—I don’t think the majors should 
cut the market out from under the 
major stations.” 


Defense Says No—However, an of- 
ficial of one of the two majors 
said his Memphis office has merely 
a distribution function, that supply 
contracts with the private operators 
are handled by the division office in 
another city, and that such con- 
tracts are drawn up on “the going 
market price for gasoline.” 

An official of the second major 
said his company has been supply- 
ing some private brand outlets on a 
spot basis for “a long period of time, 
since they have been in town—not 
just during the price war.” He added, 
“They have been regular customers, 
and we have an obligation to supply 
them.” 


Independ- 


The Differential 


Although the question of who was 
primarily responsible for the price 
war has these varying answers, the 
immediate cause was clearly a 
stretching of the spread between the 
retail prices of private and major 
brand stations—a key issue in many 
other price battles. 


How great a differential should 
private stations in the city be al- 
lowed? 


Split Opinion—Memphis offices of 
the major companies disagree on this 
point. 


One official said there would be 
“no trouble at 3c,” but that there 
was “some feeling by dealers near 
the locations of unbranded stations 
that a 4c spread is too great.” Sev- 
eral others said most of their dealers 
appeared willing to live with a 3c 
spread. 

But one district manager expressed 
the belief common in some other 
areas that “a 2c umbrella is healthy 
for all concerned; anything in excess 
of that is not too good.” He observed 
his company is “willing to overlook 
premiums” (those worth 0.5c per 
gal.) if price signs at private outlets 
stay within 2c of those at his com- 
pany’s branded stations. But he said 
an advertised 2.5c differential “does 
not lend itself to a permanent pic- 
ture.” He stated that although ma- 
jor stations in Memphis are “in- 
clined to ignore” weekend specials, 
his company is not, believing motor- 
ists “will fill up on the weekend and 
run all week.” He added that when 
private stations drop their prices, 
“many of our dealers call up and 
raise hell if we don’t match the cuts 
—yet other major stations raise hell 
if the companies do cut.” 


A major brand jobber with stations 
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in Memphis said he believes private 
outlets “definitely have a place in 
the picture.” However, he called 2c 
the “top differential” between pri- 
vate and major prices. 

Mr. Siteman himself had this to 
say: “The majors are well adver- 
tised . . . they have public accept- 
ance. A 2c differential is pretty much 
a precedent. We can compete prof- 
itably there, provided they don’t 
throw any curves at us.” 


Not Trouble-Maker—<Another pri- 
vate chain station operator, Calvin 
Houghland, of Direct Oil Companies 
in Nashville, summed up his market- 
ing philosophy by saying: 

“We're not trying to hog the gal- 


lonage. We like stable markets and 
do little to break them.” 

Mr. Houghland operates 31 sta- 
tions in Tennessee (including the one 
in Memphis) and in Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. He recently resigned 
from Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn. in 
protest over an association resolu- 
tion attacking supplier sales to “un- 
ethical unbranded chain retail gaso- 
line dealers” at preferential prices. 

He stated the case for his type of 
operation this way: 

“A fair differential is 1.5c to 2.5c. 
We believe ic is not enough, and 3c 
is too much. There is a differential 
involved in the actual cost of op- 
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eration, since we eliminate the job- 
ber function. Also, the majors have 
consumer acceptance through na- 
tional advertising, TBA, washing 
and greasing—which we lack. 

“We think a given location is en- 
titled to earn a given amount of 
business, and that the majors feel 
there is a definite place for us. 

“We are as irritated as anyone at 
price cutting that starts wars. The 
continuation of attempts to break 
the market is usually brought about 
by poor location and operation. That’s 
what starts 90% of price wars.” 


The Cure?—Several Memphis oil 
men sounded a general opinion when 
they said it is obvious there would 


be few price wars if the drive for 
gasoline volume were kept within 
reason—if big and little oil compa- 
nies would stick to what they know 
are sound marketing policies, and 
stop playing around with price. They 
said it should be clear no marketer 
is going to watch his gallonage be- 
ing siphoned off by someone else’s 
cut price, without doing something 
about it. 


But having been through several 
price wars, and having seen some 
limited price skirmishing since Dec. 
17, they have their fingers crossed. 
They wonder if some of their com- 
petitors still haven’t learned the 
lesson. 


Jobber ‘Crippled’ by War Fights Back 


What can a price war do to the 
operations of small jobbers? 


A good case example is McKinnon 
& Co. of Memphis—owned by Mrs. 
Josephine McKinnon. The price war 
cost her $4,500. It came close to 
putting her two “McKinnon” brand 
stations out of business. And it cut 
into wholesale trade from her 171,- 
000-gal. bulk plant. 


Rather than suffer in silence, she 
and other operators like her started 
a row that won national attention. 
The “truck plot” (see p. 55) was her 
idea. And her letter to the Federal 
Trade Commission helped produce the 
FTC investigation. 


A primary source of her trouble 
was that she could get no com- 
petitive allowance on gasoline, sup- 
plied to her stations by the refinery 
of Delta Refining Co. in Memphis. 
Throughout the price war, she con- 
tinued to pay the full 12.6c per gal. 
refinery price for regular grade. She 
was thus competing with major sta- 
tions that had a 6.1c allowance off 
the 15c tank wagon price—or an 
actual price of 8.9c. Furthermore, 
Mrs. McKinnon said her 12.6c re- 
finery price is 0.25c per gal. more 
than other private operators normally 
pay their major company suppliers. 

With retail prices down 5c to 8c, 
the core of Mrs. McKinnon’s protest, 
loudly voiced, and included in her let- 
ter to FTC Commissioner Stephen 
Spingarn in Washington, was this: 
She was being forced out of business 
because gasoline was being sold to 
the public for less than she could 
buy it. 


Mrs. McKinnon protested, not as 
an economic theorist, but as an In- 
dependent jobber forced into a fight 


she didn’t ask for or want. Sh - 
plained: RE 


“I don’t like government control 
any better than anyone else. But 


what was I supposed to do—let 
business fail?” asd 














Mrs. McKinnon 
Independents Aren’t Helpless 


She had reason to worry about the 
future of her operations. 


Stations Crippled—Gasoline volume 
at her two stations was cut 75% 
by the war—for a loss of almost 
30,000 gals. 

At the one dealer-operated Mc- 
Kinnon outlet (two pumps), gallon- 
age dropped from 10,000 per month 
to 6,000. Taking a big out-of-pocket 
loss, Mrs. McKinnon sold the dealer 
gasoline at a price low enough “to 
keep him in business.” 

Her other station, a four-pump 
highway outlet under salary opera- 
tion, dropped from 25,000 gals. a 
month to 200 gals. a day. Generally, 


-it kept prices at 14.9c (regular) and 


16.9c (premium), which were 2c over 
most major stations and 4c over some 
of the privates. But to compete with 
major outlets, the station dropped 
one regular grade gasoline pump to 
12.9¢ per gal. Since this was only 
0.3c higher than the refinery price, 


the station had to sell 1,000 gals. 
to gross $3. 

These prices produced a monoto- 
nous customer reaction: 

“Give me two bits worth. I’m going 
into town to fill up.” 

On top of this, the price battle hurt 
more than Mrs. McKinnon’s retail 
gasoline business. Station profits 
from motor oil, TBA, greasing and 
washing dropped off badly. She said 
motor oil saies fell from “a couple of 
cases a day to a couple of quarts 
a day.” And because many of the 
private brand stations she supplies 
with Conoco motor oils and greases 
were hit hard also, she found their 
orders reduced to a trickle. 


Looking back on it all, Mrs. Mc- 
Kinnon commented: “If the war 
breaks out again, I'll keep my prices 
where they are. I have a key and 
can lock the place up.” 


Company Operations—Mrs. McKin- 
non is far from just a station oper- 
ator pinched by low prices. Hers is 
a full-fledged jobbership, with sales 
of kerosine and No. 2 fuel oil to home 
owners; Diesel fuel, gasoline, motor 
oils and greases to fleet and con- 
struction accounts; and cleaner solv- 
ents to dry cleaning accounts. She 
has three tank trucks and leases a 
4,100-gal. transport. Last year she 
sold 500,000 gals. of gasoline, 700,000 
gals. of kerosine and heating oil, and 
58,400 gals. of solvents. 

Mrs. McKinnon’s protests on pric- 
ing were not confined to the station 
war. She was also sharply critical 
of major company practices in selling 
to commercial accounts. She assert- 
ed, “They have put us out of the 
large-account business by selling gas- 
oline to these customers at 0.25c per 
gal. less than I can buy from the 
refinery. They sell Diesel and kero- 
sine at the same price I pay for tank 
car lots, and when they supply these 
products, they get the grease and oil 
business too.” 


Her Career—Mrs. McKinnon has 
been the sole owner of her company 
since 1945, when she bought out the 
50% interest of her former husband. 


When ,she took over, she knew 
little about the oil business, but be- 
gan with the philosophy: “Display 
my ignorance, and they'll help me.” 
Today she says, “They sure helped 
me, especially major company sales- 
men with advice about the oil to use 
for equipment, etc.” 


When the price war came along, 
the drive that kept Mrs. McKinnon 
going while she was learning the 
business, and led her to add the two 
service stations in 1949, was the same 
that made her fight back. And she’s 
not through yet. 


Recalling her “truck plot,” she 
promised, “If they cause me more 
trouble, I have a few more tricks up 
my sleeve.” 
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TRUCK PLOT CLIMAX—Gasoline is pumped into oil trucks of three Independents at Liberty Petroleum Co. station in Mem- 


phis. 


Truck ‘Invasion’ Spotlights Sick Market 


On the Saturday afternoon of Dec. 
6, attendants at the Liberty Petro- 
leum Co. station in Memphis paused 
in their work of filling auto tanks 
with gasoline at 6c below “normal” 
prices. There was a parade of five 
oil trucks in the street. 

The attendants’ interest turned to 
amazement when the five trucks 
wheeled into the station, and the 
drivers said, “Fill ’em up.” 

Thus was begun an incident that 
attracted widespread notice in the 
nation’s press, and brought forcibly 
to public attention the fact that 
small oil companies were against the 
wall in the Memphis price war. The 
story, with pictures taken at the 
Liberty station, was picked up by the 
Associated Press, and carried by 
newspapers in distant parts of the 
country (Akron, Ohio; Washington, 
D. C., etc.). 

Hatched by Mrs. Josephine McKin- 
non, @ private brand jobber, the 
“truck plot” had more significance 
than a mere attempt to buy gasoline 
cheaply. It was an example of how 
price wars can force Independents 
into actions that bring public dis- 
credit to oil company marketing 
methods. 

Here is what took place. 


Need for Action—Losing heavily 
at her two Memphis stations (see 
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p. 54), Mrs. McKinnon decided the 
time had come to do something about 
the fact competitors were retailing 
gasoline for less than she paid the 


* 


Fireworks started shortly afterward 


local refinery. She found three other 
private brand companies in distress 
and willing to co-operate in sending 
trucks to the Liberty outlet—Troy 
E. Nunis Petroleum Products, Com- 
mercial Oil Co., and Superior 400 
stations. All four operators were 
buying regular grade gasoline from 


VERBAL FREE-FOR-ALL at Liberty Petroleum Co. outlet saw these principals tan- 

gle. Left to right are: J. W. Wilson, Liberty station manager (in uniform); uniden- 

tified bystander who offered opinion; Mrs. Josephine McKinnon, of McKinnon & 

Co.; U. L. Wells, Superior 400 driver; J. L. Scott, McKinnon & Co.; and Troy E. 
Nunis, of Troy E. Nunis Petroleum Products 
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the refinery at 12.6c per gal. This 
was 1.7c more than the 10.9c price 
the Liberty station was charging the 
public. However, that station was by 
no means the only one in Memphis 
selling under 12.6c. It was chosen 
chiefly as the most convenient sta- 
tion to visit. 

Together, the four companies 
cleared their plan with a lawyer and 
the fire marshal—who gave it a 
green light. 

Of the five trucks that met in a 
rendezvous, two were McKinnon 
units, with each of the other oper- 
ators having one. Total truck ca- 
pacity was 18,200 gals. Before join- 
ing them, Mrs. McKinnon got 1,200 
dollar bills from a bank, to pay for 
her gasoline. 


On the Scene—When the fleet ar- 
rived at the Liberty station, the shift 
foreman on duty scratched his head, 
and tried unsuccessfully to reach the 
station manager by phone. Then, 
figuring a gasoline sale is a gaso- 
line sale, he assigned spots at the 
pump islands for each of. the trucks 
and told his men to start pumping. 

After about 1,700 gals. had been 
metered, he stuck his underground 
tanks. Discovering they held less 
than 5,000 gals., and that the trucks 





Dealers Can Say No 


Service station operators can 
lawfully refuse to sell products 
to any customer—for any rea- 
son. They can refuse if they 
don’t like a customer’s tie. 

That is the opinion of four 
oil industry lawyers, several of 
them with major companies. 

They state that a dealer or 
station manager would be whol- 
ly within his rights in refusing 
to sell any gasoline to tank 
trucks of competitors that asked 
to be filled—as in the Memphis 
truck “invasion.” 

Three of the lawyers concur 
in the following opinion of one 
of the group: 


There is no law that re- 
quires a station to sell products, 
or render services, to a cus- 
tomer. Only public utilities and 
common carriers are so re- 
quired, in accordance with vari- 
ous schedules and agreements 
they make under federal and 
state laws. 

Furthermore, it would not be 
necessary to display a sign lim- 
iting customers in their pur- 
chases, as was done by the “Di- 
rect” station in Memphis in set- 
ting an 18-gal. limit on gasoline. 
But a sign might be helpful in 
avoiding friction with custom- 
ers. 
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could easily empty his storage, he 
ordered pumping stopped. 

The four truck owners objected 
strenuously, saying they were cus- 
tomers and had the money to pay. 
But by this time the station man- 
ager had appeared on the scene with 
the shout, “What are they trying to 
do, ruin my business?” 

Arm of Law—The police were 
called. A squad car with two patrol- 
men arrived to join the argument. 
Then two police lieutenants. Finally 
the captain came. 

After an explanation and more 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL FOR YOUR 


argument, the captain laughed. But 
he said the trucks would have to 
leave, or he would be forced to make 
arrests for disorderly conduct. 

So the truck owners paid up—the 
total bill running to about $350. Mrs. 
McKinnon counted out $172 in dollar 
bills for her gasoline. She demanded, 
and got, premium stamps offered at 
the station, plus the stamp books to 
paste them in. 

This done, the trucks left quietly 
—2% hours after they had come— 
and the public read about it in the 
papers. 
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Sohio Ads Stress Oil Change Education 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Staff Writer 


A campaign to teach motorists the 
need and value of more frequent oil 
changes in the winter has been 
launched by Standard Oil Co. (Ohio). 

It is hoped the program, at the end 
of three months, will provide the 
answer to the effectiveness or ineffec- 
tiveness of an educational approach 
to the problem of motor oil sales. 

Starting Jan. 5, the campaign will 
earry through February and March, 
attacking the educational phase from 
three angles: 

1. Teaching the motorist of the 
need for more frequent winter oil 
changes; 

2. Attributing the “more frequent 
winter oil drains” recommendations to 
the individual car manufacturers 
rather than the oil companies; 

3. Training and teaching service 
station personnel how and why they 
should participate in the educational 
sales campaign, and supplying them 
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- Cold weather makes everyone a hard driver! 





with the necessary ammunition to 
help combat buyer resistance. 


Educating the Motorist—-Using the 
theme, “Cold Weather Makes Every- 
one a Hard Driver,” Sohio in its 
newspaper advertisements’ drives 
home the point often made by NPN 
(see Dec. 12, 1951, NPN, p. 71) that 
the kind of driving considered “nor- 
mal” by individual drivers may be 
actually very hard on the engine and 
the, oil. 

The ad (see reproduction below) 
urges the motorists that “even if 
you never go over 35... even if you 
only drive to the store and back... 
even if you use the car just once a 
week ... DRAIN OIL MORE OFTEN 
IN WINTER!” The reasons for fre- 
quent winter drains are pointed up 
most effectively in one advertise- 
ment which says in part: 

“even if you drive slowly! You 
don’t have to burn up the roads to 
be a ‘hard’ driver. In cold weather, 
driving slowly can be tough on your 
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AD WITH A LESSON—Reproduced here is a sample of one of three ads being run 
by Sohio in Ohio newspapers as a part of its three-month campaign to impress motor- 


ists with the need for more frequent oil changes in winter. 


Each ad plays up this 


point, “That's why car-makers advise: ‘Drain oil more often in winter!” 





engine. With slow driving, your en- 
gine doesn’t warm up. Water vapor 
from burning gasoline sweats onto 
the cold engine walls. Drips into your 
oil. Contaminates it. Prevents it from 
properly lubricating moving parts. 


“even if you take only short trips! 
Short trips can actually be harder 
on your engine in cold weather than 
long ones! The effect on your engine 
is the same as for slow driving. Your 
engine doesn’t have a chance to get 
warmed up. Water vapor that slips 
past the piston rings condenses in 





WALL POSTER used at all Sohio 

stations to inform motorists of 

the need for changing oil more 
frequently in winter 








the crankcase and contaminates your 
motor oil. 

“even if you use your car just 
2 or 3 times a week! Infrequent car 
use means your engine is usually 
stone cold when you start it. This 
calls for extra choking, with the re- 
sult that unburned fuel sometimes 
enters your crankcase, along with 
condensed water vapor, to add to the 
contamination. There’s only one an- 
swer. Get rid of the contamination 
more often in winter.” 


To supplement the newspaper ads, 
a mailing piece is sent to customers 
conveying a similar message. How- 
ever, the mailer is dressed up with 
cartoons in the manner shown on 
p. 61. 


Who Recommends It?—Through- 
out the sales promotion material and 
ads, Sohio stresses the point that be- 
cause “cold weather makes everyone 
a hard driver, that’s why car-mak- 
ers advise: ‘Drain oil more often in 
winter!’” One ad, for example, says: 


“Owner’s operating manuals from 
virtually every car manufacturer 
recommend how to keep your en- 
gine protected during cold weather 
driving. They say, ‘Drain motor oil 
more often in winter.’ It’s a low- 
cost way to protect the expensive in- 
vestment you have in your car.” 


To cope with customers who may 
question the statement that car- 
makers do recommend more frequent 
winter oil changes, Sohio station per- 
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HERE'S HOW COLD ENGINES, STOP-START DRIVING, SHORT 
TRIPS CAUSE CONTAMINATION OF YOUR MOTOR OIL 
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sonnel are provided with booklets in 
which are printed excerpts from car 
owner manual recommendations on 
winter oil changes. 

The Sales Tools—tiIn sales meet- 
ings, and in printed material distrib- 
uted to personnel, the same story of 
more frequent oil changes in winter 
is told—along with explanations of 
why. 

Tying in with the over-all sales 
effort, of course, are the newspaper 
ads mentioned earlier, a wall chart 
(see p. 59), pump banner, 24-sheet 
billboard, A-boards and commercials 
on radio and TV. 

Two other sales aids are provided 
also. One is a pocket-size card. On 
one side it tells why auto makers ad- 
vise more frequent oil drains in the 
winter. This serves not only as a 
handy reminder of the “why” of oil 
changes, but also can serve to 
prompt the island attendant when 
he must answer a customer’s ques- 
tion on the subject. 

The other side of the card explains 
how Sohio’s new “watchdog tag” op- 
erates as an oil change reminder 
(see p. 59). 

The “watchdog tag” 
unique but effective 


acts as a 
reminder of 





Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), in 
launching its’ three-month ad- 
vertising campaign in the hope 
of boosting motor oil sales, has 
pointed its drive at educating 
both service station personnel 
and the motorist in the need 
for more frequent oil changes. 

The teaching of both these 
vital groups stands out as one 
of the primary means of halting 
the rapid drop in motor oil ra- 
tios during the past four years. 

To this end, NPN has pre- 
pared a series of four articles 
on lubrication which are avail- 
able either individually or in 
pamphlet form. The articles 
were published in the Nov. 12, 
Nov. 19, Nov. 26 and Dec. 3 is- 
sues of NPN. 

Reprints .may be 
through: 


ordered 





Lube Education Reprints Can Boost Station Sales 


Reprint Department 
National Petroleum News 
1213 West Third St. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


The reprints are available at 
these prices: 


—Individual copies of each 
article (Specify article No. 1, 
No. 2, etc.) 

35c each single copy 

$2.50 per 100 

$20.00 per 1000. 

Special prices for orders of 
10,000 or more. 

—Four articles in pamphlet 
form: 

75c each single copy 

$8 per 100 

$40.00 per 1,000 

Special prices for orders of 
10,000 or more. 








when the oil should be changed. The 
tag is attached to the oil dip- 
stick of every car coming into the 
station during January, February and 
March. Attendants are supposed to 
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CHAMPLIN HI-V-1 
IS PARTICULARLY EF- 


attach the tag whether an oil change 
is performed or not. The purpose 
of the tag is explained to the cus- 
tomer, pointing out that the tag 
“helps remind you how long it’s been 
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® 
1 FECTIVE IN ELIMINATING 
TROUBLE CAUSED BY LOW 
TEMPERATURE OPERATION! 





\\ 
- 
~y ealers are finding more and more customers 
i asking for this new Champlin HI-V-1 Premium 
& 
=~ 


Heavy-Duty Oil! The word is around that here is 


a heavy-duty oil that actually exceeds U. S. Army 
Mil-O-2104 specifications for heavy-duty service 





Complete warehouse stocks of HI-V-! 
motor oil are available at: Enid and 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Superior, 
Omaha; Grand Island and Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Hutchinson, Kansas; Mason 
City and Rock Rapids, lowa; Denver, 
Colorado, and Amarillo, Texas. 


... and everybody wants to enjoy the more effi- 
cient performance of engines lubricated with this 
superior oil! Dealerships are still available... 


write, wire or phone, right now, for information! 


CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY, Enid, Okia LY, J 
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LUBRICATION 


ME A HARD 


DRIVER? 


Why, I never even | 
go over 40! 


THREE OF A KIND—This is Sohio’s 

mailer which pictures three “hard driv- 

ers”, one of whom is shown here. In- 

side the mailer is an easy-to-read and 

concise explanation of why these people 
are “hard drivers.” 


since your oil was drained and re- 
placed during the three toughest 
months. ... It’s the newest Sohio 
service for Ohio drivers.” 


The tag has three perforated 
strips, each with January, February 
and March printed on it. Thus, 
when an attendant checks the oil on 
a car bearing one of the tags some- 
time in February, if the tag still has 
the January strip on it, it’s time to 
recommend an oil change. 

In effect, the tag serves to imple- 
ment a campaign for an oil change 
every 30 days or every 1,000 miles. 


Deep Rock Completes 
Lube Plant Expansion 


TULSA—Deep Rock Oil Co., has 
completed expansion of its blending 
and packaging plant at Cushing, 
Okla. as the first step in the multi- 
million dollar modernization of its 
lubrication oil manufacturing facil- 
ities. 

The new installations provide im- 
proved packaging and materials han- 
dling facilities, a drum recondition- 
ing line, increased warehouse and 
outloading capacity and _ greater 
blending capacity. 
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To meet price and 
performance specifications 


are tailor-made 
to your base oils 


Why not talk over your problem w 
bs ColeME ALL Mm abate Ml @laelslti-we-Velelhaha-t ame 
Tonlile MiMis-tehilile Macli em oltaclthy- 
ol i-ide lta) ame lao mm 
ire made Or 
you can be sure of 
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READY for ice-breaking operations on the Illinois Waterway is the U.S. Coast 
Guard ship Fern equipped with an ice plow 


Ice Breakers Ready to Keep Oil 
Moving on Illinois Waterway 


By DOROTHY J. WARREN 
Special NPN Correspondent 


An uninterrupted flow of oil barge 
traffic will move into Chicago this 
winter through the Illinois Water- 
way kept open by a VU. S. Coast 
Guard ice-breaking task unit. 

The U. S. Coast Guard vessels 
Fern and Sumac arrived in the 
waterway early last month and are 
on stand-by duty to keep the chan- 
nel clear and aid vessels. Added to 
this task unit will be four towboats 
of the Mississippi Valley Barge Lines 
and the Upper Mississippi Towing 
Corp. chartered to the Coast Guard 
service. However, they will be calied 
in only when ice conditions warrant 
it. 

Lt. Comdr. John L. Barron of St. 
Louis headquarters of the Coast 
Guard is task commander of the op- 
eration, which will be supported by 
a U. S. Coast Guard plane and heli- 
copter. Requests for assistance may 
be made by any method of com- 
munication, and calls for immediate 
help should be directed to Comdr. 
Barron. 

Navigational interests will be ad- 





vised of ice conditions by the serv- 
ice, porsibly daily, at 11 a. m., over 
Radiomarine Station WGK, St. Louis. 


Heavy ice in the Illinois forms 
during the finai weeks of December. 
A siege may run from 10 days to 
two weeks in length followed by 
moderate weather and then another 
10-day ice blockade. A three-weeks’ 
siege of ice during January of 1951 
in Lake Peoria was the worst win- 
ter in 42 years in that waterway. 
In spite of this, -barge traffic con- 
tinued into Chicago. 


* * * 


For the fourth consecutive year a 
lock structure will be repaired dur- 
ing a lull in navigation on the Illi- 
nois Waterway. Work will start 
Jan. 19 at Starved Rock, where the 
structure will be closed down for a 
period of six weeks. The Emer- 
gency Illinois Waterway Pipeline Co. 
of Chicago will again go into op- 
eration by-passing the lock with 
temporary facilities. Shuttle-barge 
service will operate into Chicago. 


A proposal for duplicate locks on 
the waterway is now being consid- 





BLACKMEH PUMPS 
For Liguta Waterials Handling 


TRUCK PUMPS . 


HAND PUMPS 


BLACKMER PUMP CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


BULK STATION PUMPS 


Since 1904 














ered by the Chicago District Water- 
ways Assn. This group has been 
instrumental in obtaining federal- aid 
for annual ice-breaking operations on 
the Illinois. 


* * * 


Barge navigation at the Twin 
Cities ended Thanksgiving Day, when 
the Lake Tankers flagship Delta- 
Cities delivered a 60,000-bbl tow at 
the Shell Oil terminal, St. Paul. Pet- 
co 20 arrived Nov. 21 at Northwest- 
ern Refinery, St. Paul Park, with a 
four-barge tow of 58,000 bbls., the 
refinery’s largest delivery of the 
season. 


* * * 


Following the passing downstream 
of the last tow on the Mississippi, 
Lock and Dam 8, Genoa, Wis., was 
placed in an inoperative status. Un- 
derwater repairs to the lock miter 
gates wiil be made. Closed down 
for a 90-day repair period Dec. 15 
was Lock and Dam 26 at Alton, Ill. 


Traffic is using an auxiliary lock. 
+ * * 
Model studies of the proposed 


Greenup, Ky., lock and dam at Mile 
341 Ohio river are being conducted 
by the U. S. Engineers Waterways 
Experimental station at Vicksburg, 
Miss. A similar model for the pro- 
posed Markland locks at Mile 531.5 
on the Ohio is under construction. 


* * * 


General drought conditions 
throughout the country have been 
felt along Western waterways, es- 
pecially in the stretch of the Mis- 
siscippi from A:ton, Ill, to Cairo. 
Barges have been loaded light to 
avoid groundings. 


To aid shippers in determining the 
loading of barges, long range fore- 
casts of river stages are now issued 
by the St. Louis office of the U. S. 
Engineers Corp. in co-operation with 
the United States Weather Bureau. 
The forecasts, included in weekly 
navigation notices, cover a four- 


week period with daily stages for ||| 


the first two weeks and the lowest 
anticipated stage for each of the 
following weeks. 

For Alton, Cape Girardeau and 
Cairo, the forecast will indicate daily 
stages for a two-week period. A 
supplemental forecast will give a 
freeze-up, or evidence of a major 
change in critical depths. 

Marine operators in the oil indus- 
try fear a duplication of the Green- 
ville, Miss., bridge hazard in a pro- 
posed highway bridge across the 
Mississippi at Caruthersville, Mo. 

Objection to the selected site of 
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NEW DIESEL TOWBOAT has been hauling oil products from St. Louis to Lemont, 


Ill., under contract to Apex Oil Co. until end of '52. 


Built at St. Paul by Twin City 


Barge and Towing Co., the boat was christened S/. Paul by Dorothy Warren, NPN’s 
special correspondent 


the bridge was made by representa- 
tives of a dozen towing firms, the 
Masters, Mates and Pilots Assn., the 
American Waterways Operators and 
the Propeller Club of the United 
States at a recent public hearing 
conducted by the U. S. District En- 
gineers of Memphis at Caruthers- 
ville. 

It was pointed out that the pro- 
posed location would be too close to 
a bend upstream and would produce 
hazardous navigation conditions sim- 
ilar to those at the Greenvilie bridge. 
The Federal Barge Lines Natchez hit 
a pier of this bridge March 5, 1948, 
capsized and sank with a loss of 13 
lives. 


* . . 


A group of steel producers and 
consumers submitted a  decontrol 
plan.to the National Production Au- 
thority Nov. 20 for consideration. 
The plan does not differ materially, 
except in timing, from the barge 
and towing vessel industry decon- 
trol propocals made last May be- 
fore the steel strike occurred. 

A three-part schedule for decon- 
troling steel production that would 
just about wind up government al- 
lotment of steel to civilian manufac- 
turers by March 31, 1953, was rec- 
ommended by the industry group. 
The plan, prepared at the request 
of NPA, is based on the assumption 
that there will be 31% more steel 
for civilian users in '53 as compared 
to °52. 


Inland Waterways Corp., (Federal 
Barge Lines) operated at a consoli- 
dated net loss of $325,165.95 for its 
fiscal year ending June 30, the an- 
nual report of the corporation re- 
vealed when it was released this 
month. 

Consolidated net profits for the 
previous year, which ended June 30, 
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1951, was $81,734.80. The tota: ton- 
nage handled on the Mississippi sys- 
tem of the lines during the fiscal 
year was (singie count) 2,372,558, 
which was 305,937 tons less than in 
the previous year. 


However, the “cash position” of 
the government-owned lines on June 
30, 1952, was not “bad”, having 
about 3.3 million dollars on hand 
and its other current assets were 
nearly equal to its current liabili- 
ties on that date. 


A new towboat for operation on 
the Illinois Waterway to replace the 
Steamer Montgomery is being built 
for Federal Barge Lines by the 
Sturgeon Bay Shipbuilding and Dry 
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EVER-TITE Couplings speed deliveries 
...+ prevent leakage . . . save spillage 
... because they give a quick, sealed 
connection that stays tight. They are 
the finest couplings made—with dur- 
able bronze construction. 


Get EVER-TITE quality—and get years 


of dependable service. 


EVER-TITE COUPLING CO. INC., 254 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19 


Dock Co. at Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
The low bid for building the boat 
was $360,378. The vessel will meas- 
ure 120 by 35 by 11 feet. 


Freight carriers on the inland 
waterways of the United States in 
1951 exceeded the 1950 fleet by 468 
vessels, a net increase of 2.5%, the 
American Waterways Operators re- 
ported recently on the basis of final 
revisions by the U. S. Engineers of 
the 1951 summary of inland water- 
way commercial vessels. 

Chester Thompson, president of 
the operators, estimated that iniand 
shipyards would have launched many 
more towboats and barges during 
1951 had steel and other critical ma- 
terials been available. 

The Defense Transport Administra- 
tion has filed with the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration claims for 
critical materials for 570 new inland 
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CYLINDER 
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are the BEST 


... for dependable, 
low-cost performance ! 


A BRAND NEW PUMP 
... for tank trucks! 


Three years ago Marlow Pumps 
introduced the FIRST Self-Priming 
Centrifugal pump to be sucessfully 
used for direct coupling to power 
take-off of tank trucks. This pump 
was enthusiastically accepted by ma- 
jor oil companies, independent oil 
companies, and by the armed serv- 
ices. It was used for home fuel oil 
delivery, aircraft refueling and for 
deliveries to bulk plants and service 
stations. As compared to rotary 
pumps, it offered higher efficiencies, 
less noise and practically no wear. 


Now a completely redesigned and 
expanded line of Marlow “type G” 
pumps is available. The new pumps 
are smaller and lighter — both of 
primary importance in tank truck 
installations. Performance has been 
pes Ba and the price has been 
reduced over $100 on each model. 
A total of 16 new pumps are avail- 
able with capacities ranging up to 
400 gallons per minute. 

This is another pump “case-history” 

and by ncaittinns through better 

performance. 

Check the many advantages offered by 


Marlow Petroleum gr Radiay® “a 
ype ” 


formation on the 
details ... facts, figures 


pump features: 

_ pone node 

and speci ns see your Marlow 
Distributor today! . 









IN CANADA SEE: 
PUMPS AND SOFTENERS LTD., 
LONDON, CANADA aa 


JERSEY 
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waterway vessels scheduled for 
launching or keel-laying during the 
first six months of 1953. 

Vercsels in the iniand fleet on Dec. 
31, 1951, were: towing vessels, 4,174 
and tank barges, 2,095. The net 
gain in the number of towing ves- 
sels was 133 or 3.3%. The postwar 
trend toward river, canal and harbor 
vessels of greater horsepower is re- 
flected in a total horsepower gain 
of 8%. There was a net gain of 
129,329 tons of liquid cargo capacity. 


A new $175,000 barge line office 
building for Commercial Petroleum 
and Transport Co. is located in Hous- 
ton. The two-story structure is lo- 
cated at 2919 Buffalo Drive and is 
constructed with a foundation that 
will accommodate additional floors 
as they become necessary. Employes 
were previous:y working in various 
offices of the firm scattered over the 
city. 

* * * 

General Properties, Inc., of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., proposes to construct a 
petroleum unloading dock and pipe 
lines in the Tennessee River at the 
left bank, approximately 3.9 miles 
downstream from the O’Neal high- 
way bridge at Sheffield, Ala. 

* * * 

Sinclair Refining Co. of New York 
has applied for federal approval of 
plans for a petroleum unloading dock 
at Bordeaux, Tenn., on the Cumber- 
land River. 

* o > 


A new firm, Oil Field Barges, Inc., 
opened for business Dec. 2 in Har- 
vey, La. Robert E. Cox is president. 
He was formerly affiliated with the 
Thomas Jordan, Inc., New Orleans, 
as vice president. Barges of all 
types, water, deck and oil will be 
available for oil field uses. 


Ordinance Regulates Sizes, 
Movement of Oil Tank Trucks 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo. An ordi- 
nance, framed with help of local oil 
men, restricting movement and com- 
partment sizes of trucks transporting 
flammable liquids, has been adopted 
here. 

While compartment sizes of trucks 
are not to exceed 1,200 gals. in all 
new equipment, law provides that pre- 
sent equipment may be used even 
though it doesn’t conform to new 


code. 
In addition, transports must carry 
lettering “flammable” in_ specified 


places on trucks in letters not less 
than three inches high. Also, each 
piece of equipment so engaged must 
be examined and permit must be 
issued by fire department for opera- 
tion. 

Action for new flammable liquids 
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ordinance resulted from May 25, 1950, proves 
fire in Chicago when a street car ‘MARLOW T 
struck a double-bottom gasoline PUMPS ES 
transport and 34 persons lost their are the 8 

—_ .-- for dependable, low-cost performance ! 


Oil Tank Trailer Output 
Shows Decline in 1952 


Production of petroleum tank 
trailers the first 10 months of 1952 
lagged about 673 behind the mark 
set for a similar period in 1951, ac- 
cording to latest data made available 
by the Industry Division of the Bu- 
reau of Census. 
Through October of 1952, a total of 
3,673 petroleum tank trailers had 
been produced, as compared to 4,346 
in 1951. With only two months to be 
accounted for, oil tank trailer pro- 
duction is still shy 1,646 units of the 
total 1951 output—5,319 tank trail- 
ers. At the rate of production during = oe 
the past year, it looks now as if total , . a 


1952 oil tank trailer output will fall a ; ; « - 
about 800 units short of the 1951 fevain Marlow Verticals Become tandard | quip mi. 
mark. ° 


A breakdown of petroleum tank 
trailer production by months for 
1951 and 1952 follows: 


1952 
Monthly Cumulative 

Month Output Total 
January .... iome 453 453 
DOD é vets Lodisasee Meee 855 
a See ee 386 

SE PbS vc cewee ‘ 402 

SP wieses A Torey 
Sey : . 326 


MP Gs. eae) 261 y . ats Tuller Equipment Co 
BE. nic viton ss 0tinnee lO ‘ A 

SE Sik ccccccdete 331 

Goteber ....... oe 391 

ere ° 

December ..........- ° 


} — Columbus, Ohie 


January 
February 
March ... 


-++ for unloading 
transports and filling tank trucks. 
October re stehiatn tenae gail Marlow Vertical Self-Priming Centrifugal Pumps are 
mn = il leh tt designed to give maximum efficiencies in petroleum products 
ma wr earn IO handling. They are ruggedly constructed to withstand long, 
hard use around-the-clock. Low-cost Vertical design saves 
space and simplifies installation. Self-priming feature elim- 
Fight ICC Ruling inates vapor lock. No rubbing surfaces that wear — no 
WASHINGTON — Three motor troublesome by-pass valves. Marlows mean dependable, low- 
carriers have asked Interstate Com- cost performance. 
merce Commission to reconsider its 
grant of operating authority to anoth- Marlow Vertical Pumps are indispensable for accelerating gravity flow 
er motor carrier to transport pack- from overhead bulk storage tanks. It is the only pump specifically designed 
aged petroleum products, asserting for this type job. There is no substitute. Initial cost is low. Installation is 
that grant of authority to other mo- simple as few piping changes are necessary because the suction and dis- 
ot eee ee coune, s088 of Cae charge fittings are located opposite one another. Available with 14, 14 
7 and %%4 hp electric motors, capacities of 5 to 100 G.P.M. 


Reconsideration was requested of 
authority granted by ICC, Division P ] 
No. 5, to Nilson’ Motor ress, tot In Canada: PUMPS & SOFTENERS, LTD., LONDON - CANADA 


transporting petroleum from Baton e Write for complete details. Descriptive bulletins available on request. 
Rouge and Chalmette, La.,. to’ points 099 


in South Carolina. Carriers request- MARLOW PUMPS RIDGEWOOD. NEW JERSEY 
ing reconsideration were Malone * 
Freight Lines, Inc., Cook Truck Lines, ba ae ; ‘a 

Inc., and D. C. Hall Transport, Ine. 
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PETROLEUM OFFICERS IN TOKYO—Attending a recent Far East Command Area Petroleum Officer Conference in Tokyo, are 


(left to right, front row) Maj. Gen. Joseph P. Sullivan, area petrcleum officer, and Quartermaster; Rear Adm. Burton B. Biggs, 
former chairman of the Munitions Board Joint Petroleum Committee and present Commander Service Squadron Number Three; Brig. 
Gen. Merrill D. Burnside, director of material, Far East Air Forces; Rear Adm. W. F. Petersen, commanding officer, Military Sea 
Transportation Service, Western Pacific; (back row) Lt. Col. C. D. Peterson, deputy area petroleum officer; Lt. Col. Ray Whitsen, 
sub-area petroleum officer, Korea; Lt. Col H. J. Crase, sub-area petroleum officer; and Lt. Col. Dallas Pack, sub-area petroleum 





Mr. Tracy 


Mr. Britton 


Osgood V. Tracy now has two big 
jobs—-general manager of the chemi- 
cal products department of Esso, and 
newly elected president of Enjay Co., 
Esso’s sales affiliate marketing pe- 
troleum chemicals. He is also a di- 
rector of Enjay. 

Mr. Tracy recently returned from 
a leave of absence as director of the 
chemical] division of the National Pro- 
duction Authority in Washington. 


As Enjay’s president, Mr. Tracy 
succeeds John A. Britton, Jr., who 
had held that post since 1948. Mr. 
Britton plans to retire during 1953 
but will continue as a director and 
advisor on sales until his actual re- 
tirement. 


66 


officer, Japan 


Mr. Britton has been with Esso 
and affiliated companies since 1920. 


Enjay has also elected three new 
members to its board of directors— 
B. L. Ray, a director and assistant 
general manager of marketing for 
Esso; J. P. Warner, general superin- 
tendent of Baton Rouge refinery; and 
A. Bruce Boehm, assistant general 
sales manager of Enjay. 

* * * 


Robert E. Guno has been appointed 
sales manager for Sherwood Refin- 
ing Co.’s southern division which in- 
cludes 10 states. Mr. Guno was for- 
merly with the company’s Chicago 
offices. 

* + * 


Canadian Oil Companies, Ltd. has 
combined its Central Ontario and 
Western Ontario marketing divisions 
into the Southern Ontario division, 
the company’s largest. Heading the 
new division is J. Thomas Wilson, for- 
merly division manager of Central 
Ontario. He makes his new head- 
quarters at 204 Richmond Street 
West, Toronto. 

Harry C. Price will be with the 
southern division as sales manager. 
He was at one time manager of TBA 
sales in the head office and since 














March, 1951 had been assistant man- 
ager of supply and transportation. 

W. R. Johnson, who was in charge 
of the Western Ontario division, has 
joined the head office as manager 
of service station design and con- 
struction. 

Charles B. Miller is also with the 
head office in charge of distribution. 


* . * 


Arthur W. Kin- 
nicutt has_ re- 
signed as Gulf 
Oil’s New York 
Division whole- 
sale fuel oil su- 
pervisor to take 
up active mati- 
agement of the 
Guardian Fuel 
Service, Inc., 
Gulf fuel oil dis- 
tributorship, at 
Merrick, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. He 
began work for Gulf in 1933. 

Guardian Fuel has 250,000 gals. of 
storage in leased tankage in the Is- 
land Park community and a relay sta- 
tion in Merrick. It operates three 
tank trucks and four service depart- 
ment vehicles. 


Mr. Kinnicutt 
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COMING MEETINGS 


JANUARY 

North Carolina Oil Jobb Asen,, annual meet- 
ing, Carolina Hotel, Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 21. 
National of Private Motor Truck Own- 
ers, Inc., Statler Hotel, Detroit, Jan, 22-23. 
Northwest Petroleum Assn., Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 22-23. 
Independ ou ‘s Asen., annual 
meeting, Atianta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 

Ga., Jan. 23-24. 
Tratler Manufacturers Assn., Inc., Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss., 

Jan, 26-28. 








Kansas Oil Men’s Assn., annual convention, 
Lassen Hotel, Wichita, Kans., Jan. 27-28. 


FEBRUARY 
Missouri Petroleum Asen., President Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 5-7. 
Florida Petroleum Marketers Assn., annual 
meeting, Hotel Seminole, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Feb. 6. 


American Petroleum nstitute, Lubrication 
. Committee, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Feb, 16-18 
fowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., Savery 
Hotel, Des Moines, lowa, Feb. 18-19. 
Industry TBA Group, West Coast Division, 
second annual meeting, Whitcomb Hotel, San 
Francisco, Feb. 24. 
Petroleum Assn., annual convention, 
em Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 25- 
6. 


MARCH 


American Society for Testing Materials, spring 
meeting and committee week, Detroit, March 
2-6 


{linois Petroleum Marketers Assn., Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, March 10-12. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., annual con- 
vention and marketing exposition, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, March 17-19. 

Texas Oil Jobbers Assn., annual convention and 

Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, 


Refiners Asen., annua) 
Plaza Hotel, Sgn Antonio, Texas, 


National Oil Jobbers Council, Jefferson Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala., March 26-28. 
ssociation of Eastern Petroleum Credit Man- 
agers, annual conference, Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, March 29-April 1. 


ye 
Indiana Independent Petroleum Asen., spring 
peg Hotel Mecuray, Evansville, Ind., 
April 15-16. 


ational Assn., Cleveland, Ohio. 
April 15-17. 
National Tank 


Truck Oarriers, Inc., Boca 
Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fia., April 16-19. 
American Petroleum Institute, Division of 


Transportation, products pipeline conference. 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo., April 
22. 


Assn. of America, J 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., April 27- 2 


MAY 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, May 3-6. 
American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, mid-year meeting, Baker Hotel, Dal- 


las, Tex., May 4-5. 

Petroleum Assn., Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford, Pa., May 10-12. 
American . Petroleum Lubrication 


Institute, 
The Leg re White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., 5-4 11-13 
American Petroleum Institute, Division of Re- 
fining, midyear meeting, Hotel Commodore, 


New York, May 11-14. 
Petroicam Exposition, Tulsa, 





Okla., May 14-23. 
State 


Asen., Inc., annual 
~~ Hotel Roosevelt, New York, May 


JUNE 
American Asen., of Battery Manufacturers, 
Pennsylvania Grade Orude Off Assn., 30th an- 
nual mesting, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
a >. 
Society for 


Testing Materials, annual 
ee See Oo Sp eee 


JULY 
Truck Trailer Manufacturers Assn., Inc., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, July 23-24. 


AUGUST 
National Congr of P Retailers, 7th 
annual session, Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Aug. 18-21. 
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TURNING THE 
VALVE on _ the 
new Pittsburgh 
spur of Tuscarora 
Oil Co.'s 350 mile 
oil products pipe 
line, is Mayor 
David A. Law- 
rence of Pitts- 
burgh, who was 
guest of honor at 
the dedication ce- 
remonies Dec. 11 
at Esso’s terminal. 
Shown with the 
mayor, are left to 
right, John W. de 
Groot, president of 
Tuscarora and Gil- 
bert Flury, com- 
pany’s district 
manager 


Clarence 8. 
Beesemyer has 
resigned as ex- 
ecutive vice pres- 
ident and a direc- 
tor of General 
Petroleum, Los 
Angeles, but he 
doesn’t admit to 
retirement. 

On Jan. 1, Mr. 
Beesemyer step- 
ped out of active 
management of 
operations under 
has authority, including marketing. 
But he expressed his intention of con- 
tinuing to handle public relations ac- 
tivities and to act as adviser to de- 
partments engaged in advertising and 
sales promotion. He will be available 
for special assignments from Robert 
L. Minckler, president. His free time 
will be devoted to personal business 
interests. 


Mr. Beesemyer 


Mr. Beesemyer is a pioneer Cali- 
fornia marketer. His career goes 
back 40 years when in 1912, a lad 
of 20, he got his start. 


A. F. Gilmore and his son, Earl, 
had struck oil on their dairy farm, 
adjoining the Beesemyer farm. Young 
Clarence started as a roustabout but 
soon began selling oil from a tank 
wagon to farmers. At 26, he be- 
came vice president and director of 
the A. F. Gilmore Co. and in 1923, 
vice president and general manager 
of the newly-formed Gilmore Oil Co. 


He was elected president in 1944. 
The next year, when General Petro- 
leum bought Gilmore, Mr. Beesemyer 
was designated vice president and 
director of marketing. In 1948 he 
was named executive vice president. 


William G. Clark is now general 


supervisor of industrial sales for Pure 
Oil. The department handles lubri- 
cants for industry on a national basis. 
Erwin J. Janicke, assistant manager 
of industrial sales for the past three 
years, is now manager, succeeding Mr. 
Clark. Both men will maintain head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


Norman B. Tichenor has joined 
Mineral Solvents Co., Chicago, as vice 
president. The firm markets solvents 
and chemicals and maintains terminal 
facilities in Chicago and Detroit and 
operates a specialized packaging plant 
in Chicago. Mr. Tichenor has been 
in the oil business for 25 years. 
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Tennessee Oil Men Elect “Bill” Pettway 





New president of Tennessee Oil 
Men’s Assn. is a successful jobber 
who had to be talked into entering 
the oil business. 

William D. Pettway, head of Pett- 
way Oil Co., Chattanooga, was in 
advertising back in 1939, when two 
jobber friends—Frank Preston and 
Phil Jones, of Knoxville—told him 
about a small jobbership available in 
Chattanooga. 

“What do I know about the oil busi- 
ness?” Bill Pettway asked. But his 
objections were over-ruled, and he 
started the building job that has pro- 
duced today a thriving company with 
45 service stations. Pettway Oil had 


a big expansion in 1950, when it pur- 
chased the capital stock of Campbell 
Oil Co., following the death of Sam 
H. Campbell, Jr. 


Bill believes strongly that local 
contacts hold the key to a jobber’s 
success. “We can’t hope to com- 
pete with major company operations 
in any other way,” he says. And he 
adds that “helping the station op- 
erator” should be a primary target 
in jobber operations—“If he’s not 
making money, we’re not going to 
exist.” 


Pettway Oil has 220,000 gals. of 
storage capacity for all the principal 
oil products and operates three tank 
trucks and two transports. It has 
opened three service stations in the 
last month. 


Bi Pettway joined Tennessee Oil 
Men’s Assn. in 1941, and two years 
ago served as vice president for 
Middle Tennessee. He belongs to the 
Mountain City Club, a businessmen’s 
group, and the Fairyland Golf Club, 
where his scores run “in the high 
80's." He is married, with four 
children: Bill, Jr., 16; Emmy, 14; 
George, 9; and Sammy, 5. 


Bill says business is good, and that 
it goes without saying that “there is 
definitely a place in the industry for 
the jobber.” As Tennessee association 
president, he pledges his “full support 
and activities to keep the petroleum 
jobber strong.” 





A new vice 
president of 
Standard Oi] Co. 
of California is 
Howard G. Ves- 
per, the president 
of California Re- 
search Corp., 
Standard’s re- 
search subsidiary. 

Mr. Vesper 
joined Standard 
in 1922 following 

Mr. Vesper - his graduation 
from the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology. He 
worked in research and development, 
as a salesman in foreign trade op- 
erations, and was manager of gaso- 
line and fuel oil marketing when he 
became president of Cal-Research in 
1946. 


Mr. Vesper is chairman of the 
American Petroleum Institute com- 
mittee on fundamental research on 
the composition and properties. of pe- 
troleum and is a director of the Co- 
ordinating Research Council, a group 
sponsoring joint researcli between the 
oi] and automotive industries. 





Dean Hadfield has been appointed 
manager of Continental Oi] Co.’s Salt 
Lake City marketing division. 

S. N. Bell, formerly at Salt Lake, 
has been named manager of Con- 
tinental’s Ft. Worth marketing divi- 
sion. 

* as * 


Earl Oliver, Oliver Oil Co., Hunts- 
ville, Mo., recently built a new office 
building and warehouse and pur- 
chased another oil marketing busi- 
ness in Madison, Mo. 

An oil jobber since 1934, Mr. Oliver 
has served as a city councilman for 
12 years. 

« * * 


Ralph L. Cairney has been ap- 
pointed terminal superintendent for 
Union Oil of California’s Willbridge 
plant, one of the company’s major 
terminals on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Cairney had been assistant 
terminal superintendent since 1948. 


* * * 


Roy E. Blackburn, a jobber in Ope- 
lika, Ala., recently constructed two 
new service stations and remodeled 
four other stations. 





Harry F. Pricleau has been named 
president and chief executive officer 
of Standard-Vacuum, succeeding 
Philo W. Parker who has retired af- 
ter more than 40 years in the oil 
industry. 

A. W. Bourne, Jr., is retiring as 
vice president and director and C. B. 
Marshall has been made vice chair- 
man of the company’s executive com- 
mittee. The two retirements reduce 
the board’s membership to nine. 

Mr. Prioleau has been a vice presi- 
dent of Standard-Vacuum since 1949 
and has held many positions in the 
international oil business including 
that of general manager at the Hague 
for Standard-Vacuum’s producing and 
refining interests in Indonesia. 

Mr. Parker had served 20 years 
in various marketing posts in the Far 
East before returning to New York 
in 1931. 

Mr. Bourne was also in oil market- 
ing and began his career in Java 
37 years ago. He served at Singa- 
pore, London and Hong Kong, and 
during the war was interned by the 
Japanese. Prior to the Communist 
regime in China, Mr. Bourne was gen- 
eral manager of the company’s China 
division at Shanghai. 


* * * 


Clyde Middleton, a Cities Service 
agent in Palatka, Fla., is on the Gov- 
ernor’s Industrial Council and is a 
member of the Putnam County School 
Board. 

* + 7 

Kenneth Whitely is the new sales 
manager of J. S. Wadleigh, Inc., 
Augusta, Me. 

The Wadleigh company recently 
began distributing LP-gas. 

* * * 

Sunset Oil Co., Los Angeles, re- 
ported the following personnel ap- 
pointments and promotions: 

David Oreck, assistant general sales 
manager, has been named vice presi- 
dent. 

H. G. McKay, purchasing agent, has 
been appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent. 

Josh Abramson has been named 
manager of the tire and battery di- 
vision. 

Jack Foster was appointed per- 
sonnel manager. 

Morton Tooredman, former serv- 
ice station supervisor, was chosen 
manager of Southern California mul- 
ti-pump stations. 

A. M. O’Hanlon, former district 
manager in the Pacific Northwest, 
was named manager of distributor 
operations in Southern California. 

Kenneth Swain succeeded Mr. 
O’Hanlon in Seattle. 

Phil Harvey was appointed Oak- 
land, Calif., district manager. 

J. M. Foremaster. was appointed 
merchandising manager of multi- 
pump operations. ~ 
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ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 





A RECORD OF GROWTH - -: 
AN INVITATION TO SHARE iT 


Independent jobbers are invited to ask for a copy of our 
illustrated Annual Report. it shows an all-time high in sales 
of close to $230,000,000 _, ,an 11% increase over the pre- 
vious fiscal year. We thank the independent jobbers of our 
products for thei i i i sales record. We 
invite others to inquire about possibilities 
in selling Ashland-made prod e brand 
or the Ashland Flying Octanes brand name. 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


Home Office: Ashland, Kentucky 


Photograph used on Annual Report shows new catalytic cracking unit at 
our Canton, Ohio, refinery 





TO CUT TRUCK 
HOSE COSTS 


N loading or unloading—under suction or pressure—you'll 
find your answer to high hose bills among these three 
hoses developed by Goodyear: 


TANK FILLER HOSE 


is job-designed for dome service and installations where the 
hose end is immersed in gasoline. It’s suitable for either 
suction or discharge—wire bonded for dissipation of static 
electricity. 





STYLE WWH TANK TRUCK AND CAR FILLER HOSE 


is used under either suction or pressure in loading or 
unloading tanks, trucks or rail cars. Is highly resistant to 
crushing or kinking. 


BH TANK TRUCK HOSE 


for loading rack, tank truck and boat dock service where 
light, highly flexible hose is needed to handle pressures up 
to 25 lbs. psi. 


rts These three hose constructions are typical of 
L RUBBER — the 800-odd hoses job-designed by Goodyear 
idl or pressur and built to the world’s highest standard of 
or 40 25 Ibs: PS! quality to insure you of the longest pos- 
sible service at lower over-all cost. Ask 
your Distributor for full details, or 
write Goodyear, Mechanical 
Goods Division, Akron 16, 
Ohio. 
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